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Childless Cities 


A ten-twent-thirt drama, known as 
“That Cold, Cold Snow!” 


Interesting, indeed, in the light of the 
present open discussion of birth control 
and its possible restriction of the children’s 
market of the next double decade is the 
discovery that birth control or decreased 
fecundity (or both) are responsible for 
nearly twice as 
many childless 
families in the 
cities as compared 
with the country 
districts. This is 
indicated by an 
analysis of hither- 
to untabulated and 
unpublished data 
from the 1910 
Federal census. 
Along comes sci- 
ence to bear out —_— 
part of an old 
adage from Tin Walter Mann 
Pan Alley, “The 
rich get richer and the poor get children.” 
Both farm and city laborers seem to con- 
firm this musical adage in a series of 
month-by-month publicity releases which 
have recently reached my heavily laden 
desk from the division of research of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund. 

This striking difference in the number 
of childless marriages in the urban and 
rural populations (says a recent news re- 
lease) was revealed in a study of the 
original enumeration schedules for 69,620 
married women of native-white parentage, 
taken from the 1910 census. 

Among women forty to forty-nine years 
of age, 16 per cent of those living in cities 
were childless as compared with 9 per cent 
of those living in the country. The urban 
samples were selected from the thirty-three 
northern cities of 100,000 to 500,000 
population and the rural samples from 
seventy-four counties neighboring — the 
Cities. 

Childless marriages were found to be 
two and one-half times as common among 
professional people in the cities as among 
farm laborers. In the city groups, 18 per 
cent of the wives of professional men were 
childless, as were 16 per cent of the wives 
of business men, 15 per cent of the wives 
of skilled workers and 14 per cent of the 
wives of unskilled workers. Among the 
rural groups, 10 per cent of the wives of 
farm owners and 7 per cent of the wives 
of farm renters and of farm laborers were 
without offspring. 

Whether this greater frequency of child- 
less families among urban married couples, 
and especially among the ‘“‘upper’’ classes, 
represents choice or sterility, or both, is 
not apparent from the data analyzed. 
However, it is suggested by collateral evi- 
dence that, because of the greater expense 
of having children in cities and in view 
of the higher standards of living of the 
professional classes, birth control is prac- 
ticed to a greater extent among the so- 
called “upper’’ classes. 


Later developments of the study revealed, 
as might be expected, that the later the 
marriage, the fewer were the offspring. 
Deferred marriage was found to have a 
greater effect upon the birth rate among 
rural women than among urban women. 
Urban women who married in their teens 
had fifty-five more children per 100 than 
those who had married between twenty 
and twenty-five, whereas rural women who 
had married in their teens had seventy-four 
more children per 100 than those who had 
married between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five. 

The average age at marriage for women 
living in the city (by the way) was found 
to be only 1.3 years higher than for women 
living in the country. Of those in both 
groups marrying under forty the most fre- 
quent age for marriage among rural women 
was 19.2 years, and among urban women 
20.5 years. This was considerable of a 
surprise to us, for we thought that marriage 
constituted one of the major amusements 
during that annual period commonly known 
as winter but which Fred Allen (in 
“Three’s a Crowd’’) describes as ‘‘that cold, 
cold snow’’ period! It was also found that 
the wives of urban professional men had, 
as a rule, married about five years later 
than the wives of farm laborers, thus sub- 
stantiating the old idea that in the cities 
the snow melts faster—the winters are less 
rigorous—and the people get around more, 
which gives the wives (of professionals at 
least) something else to enjoy besides the 
charms of wedlock. On this basis we are 
disposed to offer three faint cheers for the 
movies as a counter-amusement. 

All these figures are as of 1910! And 
since the birth of children is apparently 
a question of economy, what will the har- 
vest have been in 1920 and 1930?  Prob- 
ably less and less children if 1920 or 1930 
costs of living and consequent birth control 
figures were to be subjected to the same 
scrutiny. By the way, why weren't 1920 
or 1930 records used in this study instead 
of those of 1910? Doubtless 1930 records 
were not yet available in such detail, but 
certainly 1920 records must have been. 
Unless, of course, this was a special bit 
of information secured only during the 
1910 census gathering. 


Cleveland Lineage Breakdown 


Eighty-five pages of 1930 Media Records 
lineage figures on the Cleveland, Ohio, 
newspapers, i.e., Press, Plain Dealer 
(Sunday), Plain Dealer (morning), News 
(Sunday) and News (evening), give the 
following data in an awkward-sized and 
shaped book—which size and shape were 
apparently unavoidable because of the 
columns of figures which it contains. Here 
is a brief summary of the contents: First, 
general advertising totals (January to De- 
cember, 1930, inclusive) in lines and in 
pages with the Press’s 1930 lineage given 
as 23,980,320 lines (without a Sunday 
paper) and the Plain Dealer's as 21,014,- 
400 lines daily and 11,182,120 additional 
lines on Sunday, or a total of 32,196,520 
lines. The News has 19,046,160 lines 


(evening) and 9,125,502 lines (Sunday) 
or a total 1930 lineage of 28,171,662 lines 

All this lineage is then broken into the 
following classes: amusements, book 
stores, boots and shoes, building supplies 
and contractors, department stores, drug 
stores, educational, electrical apparatus and 
supplies, furniture and household, grocers 
heating and plumbing, hotels and res. 
taurants, insurance, jewelers, miscellaneous 
musical instruments, professional, radio. 
real estate, sporting goods, stationery, toilet 
goods and beauty shops, transportation, etc. 
Commendably enough, the source used and 
quoted is the wholly impersonal data sup- 
plied by Media Records, Inc. 

These various classifications are in turn 
broken down by actual advertisers in terms 
of lineage. The promotion department of 
the Press has shown remarkable restraint 
in giving the facts as they stand, with prac. 
tically no embellishment of the selling 
character so usual in newspaper surveys, 
No attempt is made in the whole presenta. 
tion to sell anything except for a few pages 
in the front of the book. The presentation 
would in our opinion have become stronger, 
however, if even they had been omitted, 

Despite the awkwardness of size and 
shape—and the frailty of its binding—this 
is an excellent detailed presentation of the 
lineage facts in the Cleveland territory. It 
won't fit your files, but it may fit your 
present need for a closer measurement of 
newspaper performance in the Cleveland 
area. 

If you are interested in Cleveland as a 
market for your goods better send for it 
instanter because this review is pretty late 
in the day for such a worth-while picture. 
Write Francis Nye McGeehee, care of the 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio. Ask for a book 
entitled “Information About Cleveland 
Newspapers.” 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Furniture—lIts Selection and Use. This 
complete, authoritative and concise Gov- 
ernment book, attractively illustrated, tells 
all that the city or rural dweller needs to 
know in order to furnish the home com- 
fortably and tastefully. The data for the 
book were secured from the outstanding 
authorities in the fields of home manage- 
ment, decoration and the arts. 

The book is divided in four parts. The 
first part deals with a buying plan, an 
elastic budget, comfort and utility, in fur- 
niture. The second treats of materials and 
construction features. Part three discusses 
styles, both period designs and harmonious 
combination of a number of varying types; 
the fourth part is given over to care and 
repair of furniture. Copies may be secured 
at any of the offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce located in 
the principal cities or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Single 
copies, twenty cents, hundred copies, $7.00, 
thousand copies $65.00. (120 pages.) 


Suggestions for Outline of a City Survey. 
This outline suggests major factors which 
should be incorporated in a city survey of 
either a large or small scale. It will aid 
in avoiding wasteful detaurs in researc 
in the effort to arrive at markets for specilt 
products, plant location, wholesaling facil 
ities, retail and professional opportunitics, 
and instill within the community pride 0 
accomplishment and recognition of future 
opportunities. Copies of this outline may 
be secured from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. (Domest 
Commerce Series No. 45.) (Five cents.) 
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Whats New 


q The instalment of ‘‘Tip-Top Sales- 
men I Have Met,’’ which was sched- 
uled for this week, was deferred until 
next week to give subscribers several 
late important news stories of the 
week. 


q ‘Has Business Turned the Cor- 
ner?’’ asks John C. Howell, consult- 
ing economist—and then gives his 
answer. Page 340. 


q Coming soon: A discussion of 
the marketing policies that pulled the 
Lewis Manufacturing Company out of 
the red. 


q Ray Bill continues his series of 
articles on ‘‘The Path to Prosperity’ 
this week. Page 345. 
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Has 
Business 
Turned 
the 


Corner? 


BY 
JOHN Cc. HOWELL 


Consulting Economist, New York 


is the chart of the Guaranty 

Trust Company of New York; 
the middle one that of the Brookmire 
Economic Service of New York, and 
the bottom one that of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, the work of Colonel 
Ayres, well-known economist of that 
bank. These indexes are made up of 
different factors, differently computed, 
though all contain similar factors used 
in a different way. They show a strik- 
ing similarity of movement and a 
definite upward turn, more pronounced 
than in early 1930. 

This evidence is supported by the 
fact that other business indexes, Har- 
vard, Standard Statistics, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
New York Times Annalist, and every 
other one of known value has shown 
a similar upward turn. Some makers 
of business indexes do not care to 
stress the forecasting significance of 
their turn, but the striking similarity 
of movement at least suggests the pos- 
sibility that readjustment has been ac- 
complished to a point where the major 
turn has been made, even though some 
months may have to elapse before we 
can have any definite confirmation that 
such is actually the case. 

The following facts are pertinent: 

1. All except Harvard and Standard 
Statistics have seasonal variation elimi- 
nated, 


HE above graphs are prominent 
business indexes. The top one 
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2. No two are exactly alike in com- 
ponent elements, or methods of com- 

utation. 

3. All show 1923 as the peak year 
since the war. 

4. All show high and well-sustained 
activity for the period 1925-29, inclu- 
sive. 

5. All show a lower bottom in 1931 
than in 1921. 

6. All have turned upward. 

7. The 1921 rise showed hesitation 
and check, but no subsequent bottom 
was as low in any instance as the 
original bottom. 

The following deduction can safely 
be made: The general situation, and 
controlling factors, such as abundant 
credit, low volume of production, low 
money rates, wage adjustments already 
over the dam, conserved and accumu- 
lating purchasing power, liquidated 
commodity prices, etc., indicate the 
possibility that this is a fundamental 
turn, not a rally in a bear market. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board, careful and conservative ana- 
lysts, have this to say: ’ 

“Improvement in aggregate business 
for April and May was not great 
enough to furnish evidence that a real 
upswing is under way. Opinions of 
representatives of 8,000 industrial 
companies throughout the country do 
indicate, however, that activity after 
three months of consecutive gain has 
shown no tendency to slacken.” 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending May 30, 1931: 


e e@ e Retail trade was somewhat better last week 
under the influence of more favorable weather, while re- 
orts from the industries told generally of some lag. This 
emphasizes a growing spread between current trends in 
consumptive demand and production. 


e e @ A further decline in the average price of com- 
modities last week brought the Irving Fisher index num- 
ber down to 71 from 71.8 the week before, just ten points 
above the normal level of the last century. This subject 
is referred to in an editorial note on page 362. 


e @ @ The lag in reduction of retail prices compared 
with commodity price declines was dealt with last week in 
a statement by the National Association of Manufacturers 
in which retailers are urged to make a more equitable re- 
duction as an essential factor in restoring national pros- 


perity. 


e e@ @ Cigarette production in April did not quite 
keep up with the pace shown in March, the total being 
0.67 per cent less than in April, 1930. Such figures as are 
available on retail sales indicate a similar tendency. R. J. 
Reynolds, however, report large gains in the sale of Camels 
and a similar report comes from American Tobacco regard- 
ing Luckies. 


e @e e “The majority of workmen are employed at 
wages twice those of pre-war days, while living expenses 
have fallen to a point only slightly above pre-war levels,” 
observes Sidney Blumenthal, velvet and upholstery fabrics 
manufacturer. He sees in the surpluses they are laying 
away reasons for launching expansion programs. 


@ e@ e Sears, Roebuck sales in the four weeks ended 
May 21 amounted to $30,408,560, only 0.9 per cent less 
than last year. This is in line with preliminary reports 
of chain store sales this month, pointing in many cases to 
a distinctly rising trend, especially among grocery chains. 


e@ e e A bill to impose a graduated tax on retail stores 
in the District of Columbia has been prepared by Repre- 
sentative Celler of New York, who announces that he will 
introduce it at the forthcoming session of Congress. He 
starts with $10 for a single store and arrives by easy stages 
at $40 each for four stores under one control. Beyond 
that he has not gone yet. 
© © @ Chain store companies in this country, Mr. 
Celler says, now number 7,839 and Operate more than 
198,000 stores doing an annual business in excess of $15,- 
000,000,000. Their volume, he adds, has increased 1,500 
per cent in the last sixteen years and, if nothing is done to 
check them, will reach half the total retail volume by 1940. 


© @ e@ From many states come reports of similar pro- 
posals along the lines of the Indiana law recently sustained 
by the United States Supreme Court in a decision which is 
discussed in an editorial note on page 362. 


eee Goodyear Tire & Rubber of Great Britain re- 
Ports operating profits in 1930 of $853,000 compared 
with $859,000 in 1929, evidence that in one industry at 


least merchandising methods in Great Britain are not the 
same as in this country. 


@ e@ e Of peculiar interest is the encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI dealing with the relations between capital and labor 
on the one hand and between government and both on the 
other. Few lay analyses of the situation show as clear an 
understanding of the subject. It is noteworthy also for 
its reflection of the best thought on modern trends. 


@ @ @ Social justice, says the Pope, requires that the 
wages of the adult male should be at least sufficient for 
the maintenance of himself and his family and to provide 
for saving moderate property. And “if inability to pay 
a family living wages arises from the fact that the industry 
is compelled to sell its products at an unlawfully low 
price, the blame is to be placed upon those who cause the 
price to be insufficient.” On the subject of state regula- 
tion he advocates protection of the worker and the con- 
sumer, believing that neither free competition nor over- 
whelming control by corporations is the remedy. 


e e e Automobile production has been receding re- 
cently at a rate slightly less than the seasonal rate of de- 
cline. 


@ @ @ The international wheat conference’s failure to 
arrive at a solution of the overproduction problem merely 
remits the task of dealing with it to the individual nations 
most concerned. This country, refusing to sanction any 
limit on its exports of wheat, will continue its efforts to 
discourage overplanting. 


e e e Department stores with a volume exceeding 
$5,000,000 were the only ones that made a profit last year, 
according to a report submitted to the Controllers’ Congress 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association in Wash- 
ington this week. The big stores showed operating earn- 
ings of from 0.5 to 0.7 per cent. In 1930 the $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000 group lost 0.5 per cent and those above 
$1,000,000 had a profit of 0.9 per cent. 


@ e@ e Comparatively few departments within these 
stores were profitable, notably notions, gloves, corsets, 
hosiery, knit underwear, silk and muslin underwear, petti- 
coats and slips, toilet goods and beauty parlors. 


e@ e@ @ Montgomery Ward’s mid-summer sales book 
(little catalogue) shows a weighted average price reduc- 
tion of about 15 per cent from the general catalogue of 
last spring and summer. The price of tires, however, re- 
mains unchanged. The catalogue announces accident in- 
surance policies of $1 a year for payments ranging from 
$1,000 to $5,000. 


e@ e@ e@ Commercial loans were expanded by $45,000,- 
000 in the banks of the leading cities during the week 
ended May 20, the first substantial increase during the 
current year. Most of the gain was in New York and may 
reflect dealings in bankers’ acceptances. 


e e@ e The National Coffee Roasters’ Association, re- 
organized this week at a meeting in Chicago, is planning 
to raise a fund of $1,000,000 for advertising purposes. 
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W hat Do You Mean, 
Stabilization? 


BY JOSEPH WILsSHiIgke 
President, Standard Brands, Inc.,* New York City 


EVER before in the history 
of American business has 
there been so much discussion 
of stabilization. It required 
a business depression to teach us the 
value of a steady and profitable de- 
mand in preference to peaks and 
valleys. But in all of our discussions 
it appears that a great many manufac- 
turers and distributors, both wholesale 
and retail, greatly desire the benefits 
of economic morals while continuing 
to commit grave merchandising sins. 

That permanent success in all in- 
dustries, and in all branches of our 
industries, is not possible without 
stabilization is an undisputed fact. 
Regardless of this fact, however, a 
great many of the factors of the gro- 
cery industry permit policies to exist 
which allow the application of de- 
moralizing expedients. These expedi- 
ents, while they appear to improve 
business temporarily, act as a boomer- 
ang which increases the demoralization 
and loss of profits. 

Profits are not only necessary to all 
business, but every business is entitled 
to a reasonable and healthy profit. This 
fact is so obvious that it should not 
require mention; but the practice of 
barter is so persistent that throughout 
our industry the opinion holds that 
the manufacturer, wholesaler or re- 
tailer can benefit his business by sell- 
ing some goods at a loss. 

Under this practice it is obviously 
necessary to sell other goods at an 
abnormally high profit, in order to 
make up the loss. We have two 
uneconomic and unsound practices 
working one against the other, both 
misleading and imposing upon the 
public, and we wonder why demoral- 
ization in our distribution exists. 
Without profit no commercial enter- 
prise can long exist, and any business 
based on an abnormally high profit has 
its foundation in sand. 

Logical reasoning has been substan- 
tiated many thousands of times during 
the last few years in the sale of pri- 


* (Chase & Sanborn’s tea and coffee, 
Royal Baking Powder, Royal Gelatine, 


Fleischmann’s Yeast.) 


vate brands of foods and grocery 
specialties. Unknown and privately 
labeled merchandise cannot compete 
with standard brands except on a price 
basis. It is fundamental for the pub- 
lic to seek known merchandise re- 
gardless of price. There is always 
suspicion aroused’ by the forcing of 
unknown goods. In offering most pri- 
vate labels the retailer depends upon 
the consumer’s desire to save money 
to overcome suspicion; and again we 
have two demoralizing elements work- 
ing one against the other with de- 
moralization as the inevitable result. 
Substitution undermines the stabiliza- 
tion of the retail grocers’ business by 
destroying the public confidence. 

Building up consumer confidence by 
serving consumers with the products 
in which they are interested is the real 
foundation of merchandising. And a 
real service to the public is being ac- 
complished by those retailers who 
make it easy for the public to purchase 
the brands on which a demand has 
been created by stable quality and ad- 
vertising. 

Confidence in his products is estab- 
lished by the manufacturer through 
excellent quality, fair price and ex- 
tensive advertising, and confidence 
cannot be established in any other way. 
The retailer who ties up with the 
advertising of the mete: A be- 
comes an element of the merchandis- 
ing campaign in the mind of the pub- 
lic, and in a measure he is credited by 
the consumer as being the principal 
representative of the manufacturer 
who has gained its confidence. At no 
cost to him whatever the retailer is 
enabled to cash in on the confidence 
won by the stabilization of quality and 
the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars in advertising. 

Strangely, even a great many na- 
tional advertisers do not appear to 
realize the extent to which the public 
has been educated by advertising. In 
our own business we find an almost 
immediate reaction to our advertising 
appeals. 

The recent demand for dated coffee 
is an illustration of this fact. The 
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Joseph Wilshire 


Does it ever pay to sell 
goods at a loss? Can any 
manufacturer hope for his 
distributors to bring about 
a condition of stabilization 
when he himself continues to 
engage in uneconomic prac- 
tices? These are two of the 
important question which 
Mr. Wilshire answers here. 


brand name and the freshness guaran- 
teed by a system of dating were im- 
pressed upon the public mind in 4 
few days, and it is surprising how 
quickly the public learned to ask for 
the advertised brand to an extent that 
is nation-wide and surprisingly satis- 
factory. 

This is only one of a hundred in- 
stances I could relate to prove an edu- 
cational advantage that cannot be met 
by any private brands of merchandise. 
Every advertisement for a food prod- 
uct builds up sales resistance against 
the unknown brand. This cannot be 
overcome, nor can a demand be cte- 
ated in the case of private brands, be- 
fore the customer enters the store. It 
is just another factor which tends to 
demoralize the business of the tt 
tailer who attempts to accomplish the 
impossible. The position of the sub: 
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stituting retailer is the same as those 
of a great many manufacturers who, 
to sell individual orders, adopt prac- 
tices which tear down and demoralize 
their future business. . 

Unfortunately, the price advantage 
which must be attached to the private 
brand has a tendency to depress the 
price of standard quality products. In 
fact, the whole price structure of the 
retail grocery business is undermined 
as a result of the private brand policy, 
for when the prices of national brands 
are adjusted to meet competition, the 
rivate brands, to sell at all, must sell 
at still lower prices. This works to- 
ward narrowing the profit margin for 
all retailers, rather than permitting 
healthy profit margins, and causes the 
unjust demands for still lower prices. 

Because the private brand movement 
is economically unsound, it is running 
its course and will die out within a 
few years. It should be the purpose 
of every manufacturer to hasten its 
end, and the manufacturer can do this 
only by adopting the stabilization 
measures which he recommends to his 
distributors. I know of no other ne- 
cessity sO important to the manu- 
facturers of groceries today as the 
stabilizing policies of merchandising. 
This means the adoption of fixed sell- 
ing policies, the refusal to sell to irre- 
sponsible distributors, and the careful 
selection of customers on a basis of 
their ability to sell all of their mer- 
chandise at a profit. 

The manufacturer of nationally ad- 
vertised goods cannot allow his prod- 


ucts to be used as loss leaders in the 
hope that large volume will, in some 
mysterious way, overcome the evils of 
an inevitable demoralization. We must 
realize that general business stabiliza- 
tion must be created by the stabiliza- 
tion of many thousands of individual 
businesses. The manufacturer cannot 
engage in unstable practices and expect 
his distributors to bring about general 
stabilization. 

The average retailer is not in busi- 
ness merely to sell goods in large vol- 
ume at any old price he can get for 
them. He is in business to make 
money. The function of the whole- 
saler is worth what it costs, or he 
would be displaced by a more eco- 
nomical service. Therefore, it is up 
to every manufacturer to stabilize his 
merchandising in a manner that will 
give the wholesaler all that he is en- 
titled to and enable the retailer to 
make a profit. 

If all manufacturers and wholesalers 
could realize that their direct function 
today is educational rather than the 
selling of individual orders, I think 
we would soon find general business 
on a very much more profitable plane. 
It is merely a matter of basing all of 
our methods on sound economic prin- 
ciples and in working for profits rather 
than for orders. A realization of these 
facts, and putting them into practice, 
will solve the private label problem 
as well as many of our other problems 
of distribution. It is simply a matter 
of realizing what the word stabiliza- 
tion means. 


Launch “Incentive Bonus” System 
to Reward Every Postal Employe 


CLEVELAND—An ‘incentive bonus” 
plan for the 13,000 employes of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company—to 
be extended later to include all the 
95,000 employes of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corporation, 
of which Postal is the central unit— 
will be inaugurated June 1, Colonel 
Sosthenes Behn, chairman of Interna- 
tional, announced at a national sales 
conference of the Postal company here 
this week. 

The program is really a series of plans, 
Edwin F. Chinlund, comptroller of I. 
T. & T., explained to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. “They offer practically 
every employe an opportunity to in- 
crease his or her earnings by more 
effective service. One, applicable sep- 
atately to each office or small group 
of offices, embraces some 80 per cent 
of all regular employes, and distributes 
a percentage of all revenues in excess 


of the standard to be set for each 
office to the employes of that office. 
This plan is intended to stimulate the 
sales campaign, and at the same time 
lead every employe to render the best 
service within his power. Of the bet- 
terment in revenue over the standard 
set, 8 per cent will be paid in bonuses 
monthly, while 2 per cent or more 
will be reserved for an annual bonus. 
Since deficiency below the standard in 
any month will give rise to a debit 
against this annual bonus, there will 
be a stimulus even in a month when 
it becomes evident that the standard 
cannot be reached, to secure all the 
revenue possible. The annual bonus 
is graduated upward if the revenue 
exceeds the standard by 25 per cent 
or more, so that higher bonuses will 
be earned for the offices that attain a 
25, 50 or 100 per cent increase in 
business. Within each group the 


bonus fund will be divided in propor- 
tion to salaries. 

“An additional and different kind of 
plan,” Mr. Chinlund continued, “‘is 
provided for the managers and branch 
managers, because their duty of in- 
creasing the revenue is linked with the 
condition that it must be done with- 
out disproportionate increase of ex- 
pense. For each office an allowed 
expense will be determined on the 
basis of measured performance, and 
the excess of allowed expense over 
actual expense will be called the 
earned betterment. A percentage of 
the earned betterment in each office 
will constitute the bonus fund for the 
manager or branch manager. In some 
cases, as in the large cities, the com- 
putation may be partly on the com- 
bined results of the group of offices. 
One-half will be paid monthly while 
the other half is reserved for an an- 
nual bonus, designed to sustain effort 
even in those months when it becomes 
evident that no monthly bonus can be 
earned. The percentages of the 
earned betterment that will be devoted 
to bonus funds will vary in the dif- 
ferent groups, according to their 
circumstances. The standards and 
percentages will be set so that only 
extra effort can produce a bonus, but 
that reasonable extra effort will pro- 
duce a substantial reward. 

“The chief operators and other heads 
of the traffic department, devoted to 
handling messages rather than secur- 
ing them, will have their bonuses 
based on their ability to keep within 
standards set for the cost per message. 
“The plant department will participate 
in a bonus fund derived partly from 
success in keeping down the expense 
of maintenance and partly from the 
earned betterments reported by the 
commercial and trafic departments 
which the plant serves. 

“The district, divisional and headquar- 
ters officials and staffs will participate 
in bonus funds based on the net 
earned betterments of all the groups 
under their jurisdiction.” 

Colonel Behn and his brother, Her- 
nand Behn, president of I. T. & T., 
formerly spent most of their time 
abroad. Recently, however, they have 
taken more active interest in Postal. 
Colonel Behn had been seeking closer 
coordination of the world’s com- 
munication facilities. He sponsored 
a plan for a merger of RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., the communications 
division of Radio Corporation of 
America, with I. T. & T., which, due 
to opposition at Washington, has been 
abandoned. The plan had the en- 
dorsement of General James G. Har- 
bord, chairman of the -board, and of 
other officials of Radio Corporation. 
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Sales Audit Gives 
Steel Founders New 
Slants on Selling 


BY GRANVILLE P. ROGERS 


Managing Director, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America, Inc., New York 


ing methods in the steel casting 

industry the Steel Founders’ So- 

ciety of America recently made a 
sales audit. Questionnaires were sent 
to purchasing agents for the buying 
viewpoint and to foundry executives 
for the sellers’ side of the picture. 
The high points of both questionnaires 
were discussed before 150 salesmen 
and executives in a recent sales clinic. 

The questionnaire answers from 
purchasing agents cleared an issue 
long standing between steel foundry 
executives and their salesmen: whether 
or not castings are bought on price and 
to what extent. Of one hundred an- 
swers 72 per cent said that quality was 
the first consideration in the purchase 
of steel castings. Under the heading 
of quality were included soundness, 
machinability, appearance, trueness to 
pattern, strength and durability. 

In contrast to this large vote in 
favor of quality only 6 per cent said 
that price was the principal factor; 12 
per cent voted for service and relia- 
bility of foundry, meaning depend- 
able source of supply, financial condi- 
tion, cooperation, business ethics, 
courtesy and desire to satisfy; 10 per 
cent said that delivery and location 
were principal factors. 

A few questioned the sincerity of 
the statement that quality was the first 
consideration. It was pointed out, 
however, that while price was a factor, 
that if the foundry furnished castings 
that were unsound, did not machine 
well, or in other ways were unsatis- 
factory the salesman would then find 
that quality did dominate. 

When asked in the questionnaire to 
state faults in the present selling 
methods of steel casting salesmen, 100 
purchasing agents voted thus: 

Thirty-eight per cent named lack of 
technical, foundry and engineering 
knowledge; 25 per cent mentioned un- 
ethical sales practices, breaking of 
promises, disregard of truth; 23 per 
cent said weak sales methods and 
policies and 14 per cent stated lack of 
cooperation and service. 


E an effort to achieve better sell- 


Typical individual criticisms of 
salesmen’s faults are the following: 
Lack technical knowledge; lack knowl- 
edge of the product from the custom- 
et’s point of view; are not familiar with 
foundry methods and how castings are 
made; don’t work closely enough with 
customer ; make low quotations on first 
orders to get business; fall down on 
promises and delivery dates, especially 
after the first order; underestimate 
ability and service of competitors and 
knock competitors; are unable to 
quote without consulting home office, 
resulting in needless delay; take up 
too much of buyer’s time; do not pre- 
sent facts about steel castings regularly 
and often enough, too many are after 
small volume of business; quote on 
schedules instead of by piece or unit; 
fail to stress quality of product. 

In contrast to the 72 per cent of 
buyers who stated that quality was the 
principal consideration, 76 per cent of 
foundry executives voted that price- 
cutting and too much price talk by 
competitors’ salesmen was the greatest 
evil affecting the selling end of the 
industry. Other factors voted as the 
greatest evil by foundry executives 
were: 12 per cent for unethical or un- 
businesslike sales policies of competi- 
tors; 8 per cent inefficient sales man- 
agement and sales direction, and 4 per 
cent for shortcomings of the buyers. 

When foundry executives were 
asked for factors used to help buyers 
to a better comprehension of the 
foundry ability to supply customer’s 
needs, 45 per cent voted for sales rep- 
resentation in the field, 33 per cent 
for business paper advertising and 
direct mail, and 22 per cent for good 
service, performance or quality 
product. 

Only 42 per cent of the foundry ex- 
ecutives stated they had done any 
analyzing of the market they were best 
equipped to serve and 75 per cent of 
these secured their data principally 
from salesmen’s reports in the field; 
26 per cent had done no market study 
work whatsoever. However, 32 per 
cent made thorough market studies. 


Foundry executives offered the fol. 
lowing suggestions on how to persuade 
the purchasing agent to discontinue 
shopping around; 14 per cent wanted 
to help the customer realize he gets 
only what he pays for; 14 per cent 
said “‘build confidence in your foun- 
dry’s product by selling quality cast. 
ings and giving good service’’; 10 per 
cent hoped greater cooperation among 
the foundries themselves would serve 
the purpose; 9 per cent felt they ought 
to show the customer that changes in 
source of supply are costly; 9 per cent 
would avoid “dumping.”’ 

Nine per cent believed the remedy 
was to help buyers realize foundries 
must have a profit; 6 per cent sug. 
gested cooperative advertising; 5 per 
cent ruled to stress quality, delivery 
and service more, and price less and 
an equal number were willing to lose 
an order occasionally and adopt a one- 
bid policy; reduce over-capacity and 
develop price schedules each received 
5 per cent of the votes. 

Foundry executives 


were urgent 


Granville P. Rogers 


with suggestions on how to discover 
and develop new uses; two out of five 
wanted to concentrate on customers 
engineering departments and cooperate 
in developing new uses and better 
utilization; 20 per cent thought co 
operative research and market develop- 
ment on the part of the Steel 
Founders’ Society would do the job; 
an equal number voted for intensive 
study by an individual employed for 
that purpose. 
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The Path to 
Prosperity ay say ous 


OR the third article in this series 

of frank talks on current prob- 

lems of business I am going to 

discuss bankers. If there ever 
was a time in the history of American 
business when bankers were substan- 
tially devoid of popularity, it is quite 
possible that time is now. 

Bankers do not claim to be super- 
men and it is ridiculous for any of us 
to suppose that they are. They make 
mistakes and sometimes fairly bad 
ones. They often grow overconfident 
and sometimes unduly conceited with 
regard to their abilities and their judg- 
ments. For the most part, they are 
not good business men any more than 
most good business men are good 
bankers. They are subject to human 
frailties and virtues of every type. 
They are influenced by political and 
social trends and by booms and de- 
pressions as much, or nearly as much, 
as anyone else. In short, bankers and 
the banking business are affected by 
the human equation in much the same 
manner as is every individual business 
concern, however big or however 
small. Even governmental regulation 
cannot insure for bankers immunity 
from the human equation. 

Most of the concentration which has 
been going on in the business world 
and in the field of banking during 
recent years has been premised more 
upon material than human considera- 
tions. Greed for more money and 
ambition for more power have many 
times prevented a proper balance be- 
tween what is materially sound and 
what is humanly sound. 

In consequence, we find quite a few 
large corporations skippered by men 
of limited ability but more or less un- 
limited ego—and manned by boards 
of directors who are similarly minded 
and even less qualified with the 
requisite Specialized experience. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, this is 
more the case with big concerns than 
small ones, largely due to the number 
of bankers and others who, through 
the medium of public financing, were 
brought into the active management of 
individual companies. Wall Street 
and the Stock Exchange exploit con- 
cetns whose ownership is widespread 


ee 


*The third of a series of articles. 


and finely divided and very definitely 
discount closed corporations and those 
firmly in the control of an owner- 
ship-management. Bankers and brok- 
ers then throw a mighty weight of 
influence behind listed securities as a 
whole which often results in investor 
acceptance somewhat disproportionate 
to the ability of the human manage- 
ment in this or that company. 

The financial powers that be as a 
class try to exploit good news and 
conversely fail to take bad news 
“standing up.” Their judgments, on 
far too large a scale, are quickly swung 
from yeas to nays by information 
which affects the day-to-day fluctua- 
tions of security prices. Their per- 
spective and vision over longer periods 
of time tend to be faulty and incom- 
plete because of insufficient direct 
personal contact with the merchandis- 
ing trends in an industry as a whole 
and with regard to the products of a 
particular manufacturer. In fact, the 
way some directorates have been set 
up, One might suspect that the aim 
has been deliberately to dominate with 
men who are essentially “out” of the 
business instead of in favor of those 
who are “in,” although the latter are 
the best posted as to what is going on. 

The other day a friend of mine got 
to talking about bankers in business 
and asked me this one: ‘How much 
time can a banker who serves on the 
directorship of twenty-five companies 
give to each company?” The result 
looked about like this: 

Total days of the year......... 365 


Less Sundays and holidays...... 65 
300 
LO, a ee ee Ae 14 
286 
OSS MOSS 5. i ete S wins wanes 6 


Less one-half day for Saturday... 26 


Less special days for personal 
matters as funerals, weddings, 
moving, sports, etc. ......... 


Less one-half working time for 


banking 


125 
Divided by twenty-five companies 25 


Days for each company ........ 5 
[345] ; 


Pope Pius XI . . pleads for eco- 
nomic justice. 


In other words, a prominent banker 
serving on twenty-five directorships 
can give about five days each year to 
each individual business. Five days! 
Is it any wonder that many a so-called 
genius finds himself really looked 
upon as relatively uninformed about 
the affairs of any one company? Is 
it any wonder that such a prominent 
figure should find it expedient to hide 
under the halo of being a banker in 
order to impress his fellow men with 
his importance rather than his specific 
factual knowledge? This is perhaps 
an exaggerated case, but even ten or 
fifteen days does not mean a great 
deal more. 

All of this may sound a little cruel. 
It isn’t meant to be. On the contrary, 
it aims to be fair in its appraisal of 
what business has a right to expect 
from bankers. If they stick to bank- 

(Continued on page 367) 


Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of 
each major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
statements were consulted for the definition of 
“carrier limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest 
cities within trading radius.” See notes for sources 
of additional material on each market. 


Number Twenty-six: Toledo 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 42 miles—The circle indicates distance only; not 
exact boundaries of trading area) 


Number Twenty-seven: Columbus 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 35 miles—The circle indicates distance only; not 
exact boundaries of trading area) 
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Are you using these market studies to aid your men 
in the more intelligent working of their territories? 
[346] 


RANKLIN County, in which 
Pees: Ohio, is located, 
gained 27.2 per cent in popula- 
tion between 1920 and 1930, 
The city proper gained 22.6 per cent, 
while Franklin County other than the 
city of Columbus jumped 50.2 per 
cent—again indicative of the trend 


toward suburban residence. 

The major feature of population 
change in and around Toledo during 
the same decade was the north shore 
development in Lucas County, Ohio, 
and Monroe County, Michigan. Mon- 
roe gained 41.4 per cent in population 
during that period, while Lucas gained 
26.1. Lucas County other than Toledo 
jumped 75 per cent. The group of 
counties analyzed in the Toledo table 
matched the national rate of growth 
—about 16 per cent. 

Market information about Columbus 
may be obtained from: Citizen, Dis- 
patch and Ohio State Journal. 

Market information about Toledo 
may be obtained from: Blade, News- 
Bee and Times. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income as 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SALES MAN- | 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in | 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 1930. 
For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures were 
evolved see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in all 
cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures as compiled 
by the Bureau of Census. At the time 
the reference issue was printed only | 
approximate figures were available. 

Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 
1931) ; Chicago (February 7) ; Phila- 
delphia (February 14) ; Detroit (Feb 
ruary 21); Los Angeles (February | 
28) ; Cleveland (March 7) ; St. Lous 4 
and Baltimore (March 14); Boston [ 
(March 21); Pittsburgh and San [| 
Francisco (March 28) ; Milwaukee 
and Buffalo (April 4); Washington 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul (April 18) ; 
New Orleans and Cincinnati (Aptil 
25); Newark and Kansas City (May 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Toledo 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SALES MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable Per 
Per Cent F Per Cent — Income Capita 
Miles from Population Gain : Population Gain 1929 Spendable 
Cities Toledo 1920 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 Omitted) Income 
TN cndencadclcchPonneess a 243,164 290,718 19.6 Lucas 275,721 347,709 26.1 $294,451 $847 
ot  igaratneentes 38.0 14,375 16,428 14.3 Seneca 43,176 47,941 11.0 28,387 592 
WER MOnE ois a asie oe sewers ears 23.0 12,468 13,422 7.7. Sandusky 37,109 39,731 7.1 20,797 523 
** Bowling Green .......... 21.0 5,788 6,688 15.5 Wood 44,892 50,320 12.1 25,443 506 
** Napoleon ...... 0.00000. 36.0 4°143 4,545 9.7 Henry , 23,362 22,524 —3.6 13,842 614 
WOMAN <cscacesssnewens 35.5 9,987 12,790 28.1 f guancoc — ae sane su 
PMPENANEE:  -o ecaricchanduees 51.0 8,876 8,818 — 7 Defiance 24,549 22,714 —7.5 11,374 500 
CPP  icseida bw wawselce 44.1 17,021 19,363 13.8 Hancock (See above) 
** Monroe, Mich. .......... 24.0 11,573 18,110 56.5 Monroe, Mich, 37,115 52,485 41.4 23,138 441 
WOO MANMES cdéacee aneees 9.0 3,195 4,588 43.6 Lucas (See above) 
WO. oo xis ven conn nen 12.4 1,222 2,106 72.3 7" ” 
#9 Wauseon oo... ee cee eee all 3,035 2,889 —4.8 Fulton 23,445 23,477 0.1 11,928 510 
POP CAE wisreed ass soundnnee 41.0 3,099 3,159 1.9 Sandusky (See. above) 
@@@ Gibsonbufg .. wesc ee eee 21.0 1,737 2,129 22.6 
SOP Port. CHO occscvs.e ens 35.0 3,928 4,408 42.2 Ottawa 22,193 24,109 8.6 15,017 623 
COR PEUVEDUE os.6.0.6:9'0 0.6968 10.4 2,429 3,182 31.0 Wood (See ‘above) 
COON. Baltimore ....0.26600. 38.1 2,439 2,402 —1.5 
$09 Adrian... MHCH: ..6.cscces 36.1 11,878 13,064 10.0 Lenawee, Mich. 47,767 49,849 4.4 31,046 617 
*** Blissfield, Mich. ......... 23.1 1,906 2,103 10.3 ce (See above) 
*** Tecumseh, Mich. .......- 37.0 2.432 2.456 1.0 a 
*** Sandusky 42.0 22,897 24,622 7.5 Erie 39,789 42,133 5.9 37,694 894 
WN MI is sa ehidvixecaseoriedinesdieneetncmntbereatincel enone 657,512 763,396 16.1 $533,850 $699 
** Fight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within Dens radius (A.B. C.) 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 2,000 within A. B. C. tradi ing radius. 
‘Miles from Toledo’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways, and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 
2); Seattle and Indianapolis (May ©Morral ; 
9); Rochester and Louisville (May MARION  Caledgnia Shauck 
16); Portland and Houston (May La Rue  Agosta eMarion Edison 9 _ 
23). Cities are being presented in the 
) set &P lati ae reen oQwens mt Gilead] KNOX Brinkhaven| 
order of municipal population, begin _ gion oFeedesichinen 
ning with the largest. oByhalia CAMP aA FOSPE) > Danville°ogdan 
A similar study of Atlanta and athwood P moleont Academnia Howard 
Denver will appear next week. Raymopt Pharisburg Ashley — ar at MN FON Camp. 
Delaware oLenterbutg oer 
(oad © Sunbury Lock® 7 Bladensburg 
Independents Still Do ani e _aaner ne Cfoton NCKING | 
oO . ° 
Most of Drug Trade Milford Center” DELAWARE) Johnstown, ©% Louisvill 
; UNION OPowe ille Alexandria A nover 
New YorK—Of the $1,500,000,000 Blain Cit FRANKLIN Granville 2 
a i : © 
worth of merchandise sold annually y OWorthin Onggahanna Jacke, Nawark 
by the 60,000 retail drug stores in the Hilliards oLinden Anal hebpito ratiot 
ge States, Pres $300, _ po is Jefferson Marble Clitf® x © * lum MUS ns0Kit Mo. K Grown on 
one by the 6,000 units of chains, bummerford olumbi bus. $ Se nese “othe i eWh 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., manufac- London cailowa¥ Lory 2 Grove Cy Pickerington] PERR Y 
turer-wholesaler holding company in Lilly° ChOoe tp, Secon kp Some et Redtg 
the drug field, serving some 15,000 M Chapel Har isburg Qe” Cana inchester Pleasant ni meno 
retailers, reported this week following se Derby Orient Litho nt arte L a: os : Ey af ooksy sville 
a nation-wide survey. The company Range & Bloomfield § shu vill oa omen xjngton 
: {AIRFIELDS Shawnee Sah n Toy 
sells through about 100 wholesalers. . Sterling emen Ie ph 
G pick away oucar c Ta oe o ORendville 
Of the chains’ volume, about 33 per Jeterse Chwalter ugar Grov JaoHemlock® © ing 
cent was found to be derived from Pepe "SO dle TP vssioes port rcley ill Stoutsvillf New StraifsviJle 
soda fountain and lunch counter sales. YETTEXQloomi ingsburg” Tarlton 
Manufacturers from all over the Washington Kingston | Céneitaie: Mimi ita 
world are selling about 50,000 items Good Hop Cad New ee 


to the public through the drug stores, 
while the average drug store has the 
capacity of only about 15,000 items. 
hus, the average manufacturer and 
retailer must depend on the 350 
Wholesale drug houses for assistance 
in warehousing and selling the various 
items which the public has come to 
associate with drug store facilities. 


New Martinsburg 


“Chain drug stores cannot be profitably 
operated,’ the report pointed out, “if 
their annual unit sales volume is less 
than $50,000. The Census of Dis- 


tribution for 1928 found the average 
annual net sales by drug stores in the 
Thus, 


United States to be $25,454. 


Authorized Repro- 
duction No. 5012 


it appears that efficient wholesale or- 
ganizations would continue to be neces- 
sary to the drug trade as over 52 per 
cent of population is living in towns 
of less than 10,000 population, where 
it is almost impossible to do a $50,- 
000 volume.” 
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—BIG BUSINESS FARMERS OF MIDWEST 
SURPRISE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


Business executives in the cities may be down in the doldrums, but out 
in the Midwest, business is so good with the big-business farmers that 
they are interested in buying airplanes. 


The Buhl Aircraft Company placed a quarter-page advertisement in 
the April issue of Capper’s Farmer. Up to May 4th, 1931, the advertise- 
ment had produced 525 inquiries. Several dealer connections were 
closed, and many demonstrations given. 


“We are so elated and so pleased with results,” testifies John J. 
O’Brien, Managing Director, Buhl Aircraft Company, “that we are 
coming out with a three-place plane built especially for farmers which 


will sell for about $2,000.” 


Here’s pertinent evidence that Midwest farmers are air-minded, 
and are quick to recognize the advantages in any modern convenience 
that will help them operate their large-scale farms more scientifically 
and more profitably. This same up-to-the-minute responsive attitude is 
applied by these big-business Midwest farmers to any other modern 
product upon which they are properly approached through the pages of 
Capper’s Farmer—the farm magazine of the prosperous Midwest. 


(appers farmer 


Arthur Capper, Publisher Topeka, Kansas 
CIRCULATION: 975,000 


New Market 


Why American Blower Uses a 
Formal Salesman’s Contract 


BY D. G BAIRD 


Dozens of misunderstandings and unpleasant wran- 
gles with salesmen can be avoided if the men are 
employed under a contract which clearly sets forth 
the terms of their agreement with the company. 
This article describes one concern’s arrangement. 


TION 
plan for branch 
managers and 
salesmen 
which involves 
the signing of 
a formal con- 
tract outlining 
the terms and 
conditions of 
employ- 
ment and pro- 
viding for a 
salary and 
bonus agreement has been employed 
for many years by the American 
Blower Corporation, Detroit, and is 
considered both by the management 
and by the employes concerned to be 
of paramount importance in promot- 
ing their mutually pleasant and profit- 
able relations. 

The original plan, which pertained 
only to branch managers, was intro- 
duced in 1910 and continued in effect 
until 1916, when it was modified in 
some respects. It has since been ex- 
tended to include salesmen operating 
under the branch managers and has 
been modified several times, but the 
fundamental idea has remained the 
same, most of the changes having 
been of rules governing the activities 
of the branch managers and salesmen. 

The contracts are for the fiscal year 
beginning December 1. Some time 
prior to that date, each year, C. T. 
Morse, vice-president, invites the 
branch managers to submit recom- 
mendations for their salesmen’s con- 
tracts and, these having been agreed 
upon, he sends unsigned contracts for 


C. T. Morse, vice- 

president, Ameri- 

can Blower Cor- 
poration. 


the salesmen to their branch managers 
for signatures. 

The front of the four-page contract 
when filled out becomes a letter, dated 
at Detroit, addressed to the salesman 
and stating where and in what ca- 
pacity the company proposes to employ 
him, at what salary, the minimum 
amount of ‘‘net retail class A business”’ 
a month he is expected to sell as an 
equivalent for this salary without 
bonus and the percentage to be paid 
him as a bonus on all net retail class 
A business he produces in excess of 
this amount. 

A printed outline of the bonus 
plan, together with numerous rules 
governing the crediting of orders and 
the activities of branch managers and 
salesmen, occupies both inside pages 
of the contract. 

On the back page is room for 
“Remarks,” then spaces for the date 
when the contract expires, for the date 
when signed, and for the signatures 
of the salesman, his branch manager 
and a vice-president of the corpora- 
tion. 

The branch managers secure their 
salesmen’s signatures to three copies 
of each contract, sign them themselves 
and return them to Mr. Morse for his 
signature. He retains one copy, sends 
one to the branch manager and the 
other to the salesman. 

As salesmen’s bonuses are paid out 
of the general office bonus of their 
branch and as their salaries and bonus 
rates are recommended by their branch 
managers, the branch manager’s own 
contract is not made out until those 
of all his salesmen have been signed. 

A front page of the branch man- 
aget’s contract when filled out also 
becomes a letter, similar to that of the 
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salesmen’s contract, but stating the 
amount of business expected to be 
produced by his office rather than by 
himself and listing the name, monthly 
salary, minimum net retail class A 
business a month and bonus rate of 
each salesman in his employ. 

The two inside pages are identical 
with those of the salesman’s contract 
form, but on the back page is a state- 
ment and example of the method of 
computing the manager’s bonus which 
does not apply to salesmen. 

To quote from the statement: 
‘“Manager’s bonus is computed as fol- 
lows: As an equivalent for his salary 
his territory is expected to produce a 
minimum amount of equivalent net 
retail class A business without bonus 
of $..... A bonus will be paid upon 
the excess equivalent net retail class 
A business in excess of the minimum 
providing that the selling expense of 
the office is below ....per cent of 
the gross sales. Out of this bonus 
must be paid the bonus due salesmen 
in the manager's employ. The man- 
ager receives the balance. The per- 
centage of bonus on the excess 
equivalent net retail class A sales will 
depend upon the selling expense in 
proportion to gross sales.” 

The charges entering into sales ex- 
pense are then listed and a table and 
an example are furnished to show 
how the percentage of bonus varies 
in accordance with the sales expense. 
The lower the percentage of expense, 
the higher the bonus rate. 

In determining the amount of sales- 
men’s compensation, Mr. Morse said, 
the aim is to pay them about 75 per 
cent salary and 25 per cent bonus. 
Another aim is to increase salaries 
about 10 per cent each year and never 
to cut salaries. If a salesman doesn't 
earn his salary, it will not be cut, but 
he may be encouraged to get another 
job. 

In return for this salary he is & 
pected to produce a stated minimum 
amount of “net retail class A bus 
ness.” There are four classes of sales: 
The company does some net retail 
business, sells to contractors who 1 
turn sell at retail, deals with jobbers 
who must be placed in position to sel 
contractors and has some access0fy 
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business which runs into large quan- 
tities of duplicate parts where the 
sales expense is very low and the mar- 
gin of profit is similarly low. As 
might be expected, the time involved 
on the part of the salesman, the sales 
expense and the company’s profit vary 
to some extent in these classes, and 
for the purpose of reducing all these 
to a common denominator, “net retail 
class A business” is credited 100 per 
cent and the other classes are given a 
lower rating by multiplying them by 
the stated rating of each class. 

It isn’t necessary for a salesman to 
over-exert himself to make his mini- 
mum. The management wants every 
salesman to earn a bonus and, conse- 
quently, sets this minimum rather low. 

Bonus rates are variable and range 
from 1 per cent up by decimals, as 
on a large volume of sales, one-tenth 
of 1 per cent would make a consider- 
able difference. 


Why Rates Vary 


Questioned as to why he varies 
bonus rates, as well as salaries, Mr. 
Morse explained that by so doing he 
has two factors to work with instead 
of one. 

“Any scheme of compensation used 
by a company doing a national busi- 
ness must provide sufficient variables 
to take into account the nature of the 
individual salesman’s work and _ his 
geographical location,” he said. “It 
is obvious that in selling a commodity 
such as ours, the salesman in a con- 
gested area has considerable advantage 
over a salesman in ‘the sticks.’ He 
has more effective hours in contact 
with buyers, his actual traveling ex- 
penses are lower and his volume 
should be higher. It would be grossly 
unfair to the salesman in a sparsely 
settled territory to place him on the 
same basis of compensation. Two men 
with equal capacity might produce 
business varying as much as 50 per 
cent, yet be of equal worth to the 
company. If but one variable were 
used in a contract of this nature, the 
difficulty of making a contract equita- 
ble over a period of years, with the 
ups and downs of business, would be 
materially increased. 

“Then, too, some salesmen deserve 
More remuneration for a given volume 
of sales work than others for an equal 
volume. The character of the material 
they are distributing might justify a 
higher sales expense, either from the 
standpoint of greater profit or perhaps 
on the ground that it requires more 
skilled engineering to make the sale. 
We also take into consideration the 
quality of their work, by which we 
mean clean-cut orders with a minimum 
of trouble, transmitted to our manu- 


facturing plants with the least possible 
amount of confusion and sold on such 
a basis that the conclusion of the deal 
and the collection of the money are 
made easy for us. We can’t well pay 
one a higher salary, but we can com- 
pensate him more by giving him a 
little higher bonus rate.” 

Branch managers are also employed 
on salary and bonus, but instead of 
having a stated bonus rate, their bonus 
is computed as explained above. 

The two inside pages of both con- 
tract forms embrace thirty-seven num- 
bered sections, most of which are 
statements of policy or rules governing 
the activities of managers and sales- 
men. They are told just what they 
are to sell, how orders are credited, 
how credit is divided when more than 
one sales office is concerned in secur- 
ing an order, how salesmen must re- 
spect one another’s territory, just what 
constitutes “home office business” and 
many other things over which con- 
fusion might arise. Certain duties 
other than selling, such as making col- 
lections and giving service where 
necessary, are specified. Managers 
and salesmen are not permitted to do 
outside engineering work and retain 
the fee, except under specified condi- 
tions. The company reserves the right 
to withhold credit for a sale on which 
a loss was sustained. No credit is 
allowed for work which does not pro- 
duce tangible results until after the 
expiration of the contract. 


Forfeiture of Bonus 


Three paragraphs cover forfeiture 
of bonus and breaking a contract: 

“14. No bonus will be paid a 
branch manager until after the expira- 
tion of the calendar year, and in case 
the branch manager leaves the employ 
of the company during the life of the 
contract, it is mutually agreed he will 
not be paid any bonus accruing up to 
the time of his leaving the company, 
in consideration of the loss it might 
cause the company by changing man- 
agers during the year, and because the 
basis of this plan is the average twelve 
months’ business and not for any pos- 
sible abnormal short period. The 
manager may leave the employ of the 
company at the end of the year with- 
out forfeiting his bonus. In case of 
death of the manager during the year, 
one-half the bonus accruing up to the 
time of his death will be paid to his 
estate, or beneficiary, at his option. 
Same rule applies to salesmen. 

“15. This contract may be cancelled 
by either the company or manager by 
giving sixty days’ written notice. 
Thirty days’ notice applies in case of 
contract with salesmen. In both cases 
settlement will be made as provided 


in paragraphs 14 and 16 of contract. 

“16. In case of any bonus agreed 
upon expressed as a yearly compensa- 
tion it is mutually understood that 
the settlement of the payment of the 
bonus and salary will be made on a 
pro-rata basis in case of termination 
of contract, by the company, as speci- 
fied in paragraph 15.” 

Finally, in order to protect the com- 
pany against any unusual condition 
which might arise, such as a war or a 
sudden requirement for a part of its 
products all out of proportion to the 
earning value of the salesmen, each 
contract states the maximum bonus 
which will be paid under any and all 
circumstances. In the case of sales- 
men, this is usually expressed as not 
to exceed the amount paid him in 
salary, while in that of managers the 
phrase is used, “Earnings under this 
contract shall not exceed $.....” 


Favorable Results 


All bonuses are computed annually 
and paid annually, but a running 
monthly report is issued by the com- 
pany in order that each salesman and 
manager may know exactly where he 
stands and can compute what his earn- 
ings will be as he goes along. 

The fact that American Blower 
Corporation has signed contracts with 
its sales representatives for twenty 
years is alone ample proof that the 
plan has been highly satisfactory. Mr. 
Morse stressed the fact that it has 
and pointed out points in its favor. 

“In the first place,” he said, “it 
states the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment in black and white and gives 
the salesmen a remarkable sense of 
security. 

“The fact that they are placed on 
salary is an indication of confidence 
in their ability and the bonus agree- 
ment is an incentive for them to do 
more than appears to be expected of 
them. 

“Then it is the best way I know 
of to teach young employes to obey 
the rules. 

“It avoids misunderstandings—and 
that is saying a lot. 

“The plan also encourages thrift. 
The bonus is payable annually in one 
lump sum and the salesmen are far 
more likely to save it than if it were 
paid in small sums during the year. 

“Finally, it recognizes merit. We 
watch each man’s performance from 
month to month, not just in a general 
way, but by charting his minimum 
requirements and his actual perform- 
ance. We have each man’s contract 
and records for every year since he has 
been under contract and there can be 
no doubt as to whether his perform- 
ance is outstanding.” 
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of U. S. Bankers and their wives: 


ei. a. 
2. TheSaturday Evening Post, 17.5% 
3. The Literary Digest. . . 12.6% 


O 1344 U. S. bankers* throughout the country a large 
New York advertising agency recently posed a question: 
‘‘What publication, weekly or monthly, do you read most 
regularly, most carefully, from cover to cover? In other 


ee = \" words: What is your first choice among all magazines?” 


Within two weeks, 446 bankers had replied. The table on 
the opposite page lists their preferences. 


*Officers and directors of the following 17 banks— 
a typical cross section of all sizable U. S. banks: 


Bancamerica-Blair (New York) Guaranty Trust Co. (New York) 
Canal Bank & Trust (New Orleans) Guardian Trust Co. (Cleveland) 
Central United National Bank Marine Midland Corporation 
(Cleveland) (New York) 
Citizen’s Trust Company (Utica) Marine Trust Company (Buffalo) 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Mellon National Bank (Pittsburgh) 
(Chicago) Midland Bank (Cleveland) 
Crocker First National Bank New York Trust Company 
(San Francisco) (New York) 
First National Bank in Detroit Northwest Bancorporation 
Foreman-State National Bank (Minneapolis) 


(Chicago) Old Kent Bank (Grand Rapids) 


Ma‘ 
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BANKERS’ FIRST CHOICES 


TIME is the first choice of 133 or 
29.8%. 


The Saturday Evening Post is the 
first choice of 78 or 17.5%. 


The Literary Digest is the first choice 
of 56 or 12.6%. 


Next two magazines combined 43 or 9.6%. 
Next five magazines combined 81 or 18.1%. 
37 other magazines combined 74 or 16.6%. 


WHAT BANKERS’ WIVES READ 


96 or 72.2% of Wives of these TIME 
Banker-Readers also read TIME. 


40 or 51.3% of Wives of The Saturday 
Evening Post Banker-Readers also 
read The Saturday Evening Post. 


37 or 66.1% of Wives of The Literary 
Digest Banker-Readers also read 
The Literary Digest. 


From these figures the advertising 
agency was able to draw the follow- 
ing deductions: 


That magazine popularity among intelligent, suc- 
cessful men and women bears no relation to the 
size of the magazine’s circulation. 


That among the dozens of good U. S. magazines, 
10 are the favorites of 85.4% of these men; the 
first 5 are the favorites of 70%. But the first three 
are sufficient to reach 60% and the first, TIME, 
the weekly Newsmagazine, is the favorite of 30%. 


That there must be some significance in the fact 
that 7 out of the first 10 magazines are non-fiction. 


That there may also be some significance in the 
fact that the first, second, third, sixth, ninth and 
tenth magazines are weeklies. 


That TIME, whose circulation is 350,000, really 
reaches as many bankers as the second and third 
magazines combined and whose combined circula- 
tion is over four and a quarter million. 


That TIME really reaches as many of the bank- 
ers’ wives as the second, third and fourth maga- 
zines combined and whose combined circulation 
is five and one-half million. 


That TIME’s outstanding leadership is due to 
the fact that TIME is the one and only news- 
magazine, that TIME’s readers are readers in 
fact as well as in name. 
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United Cigars Replies to Gillette 
with $7,000,000 Counter Suit 


New YorK—The latest in a long 
series of legal difficulties in which the 
United Cigar Stores Company of 
America and the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company have been involved in the 
last two years came this week when 
Sullivan & Cromwell, counsel for 
United Cigars, filed suit against Gil- 
lette for $7,000,000 for failure to 
fulfill certain obligations. 

The complaint alleges that Gillette de- 
faulted in payment of $312,500 due 
United Cigars on May 1 under con- 
tract for advertising, displays and 
services rendered by it to the Gillette 
company during the preceding quar- 
ter, and that Gillette had repudiated 
its entire contract with United under 
which Gillette is obligated to make 
payments to United Cigar Stores ag- 
gregating $7,000,000 over the next 
six years until the expiration of the 
ten-year contract on August 1, 1937. 
The suit is a counter attack to an 
action filed by the Gillette company 
two weeks ago seeking $10,000,000 
for alleged misrepresentation by 
United, which has been the largest 
outlet for Gillette products, in a con- 
tract to sell a specified number of Gil- 
lette razors and blades. Gillette 
asserted that United was unable to sell 
the amount specified in the contract 
and had given inaccurate figures of its 
sales of the year before the contract 
was signed. 

Meanwhile, United has cut the price 
of Gillette and Probak blades (now 
made by Gillette) from sixty-nine 
to fifty-nine cents for the ‘‘tens” and 
is believed to be clearing out its stock 
of Gillette products. The Schulte 
cigar stores have met this reduction 
and are selling the “fives’’ at thirty 
cents. The Liggett stores have joined 
the melee with a sale of Gillette, Pro- 
bak or AutoStrop “‘fives’” with one 
tube of its Lavendar shaving cream 
for forty-nine cents. 

In April, 1930, when the former 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Company 
brought suit against Gillette for al- 
leged infringement of its patents on 
its slotted-cornerless razor blade, the 
United Cigar Stores were made a de- 
fendant in a separate action by Auto- 
Strop “to restrain them from offering 
for sale the so-called new Gillette 
razors and blades.” 

The path of George K. and Frederick 
K. Morrow, since they assumed con- 
trol of United Cigar Stores from the 
Whelan interests in 1929, has been 
thorny. Alleged misrepresentation by 


the Whelans of the value and earnings 
of the United Cigar properties resulted 
in a legal action by the Morrows 
against them. George K. Morrow has 
recently been in the midst of a “proxy 
battle’ for control of Ward Baking 
Company, from which he emerged suc- 
cessfully. 

The current suit of Gillette against 
United is said to be largely a retalia- 
tion on the part of the AutoStrop in- 
terests who are now in control there. 
Formerly United Cigars worked closely 
with Gillette, to the disadvantage of 
AutoStrop and other independents. 
The slotted, cornerless blade business, 
meanwhile, has intrigued the interest 
of other manufacturers. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT announced last week the 
plans of Remington Arms Company 
to introduce a blade of this type 
through hardware outlets. Meanwhile, 
the Segal Lock & Hardware Company, 
New York, which entered the razor 
blade business on an extensive scale 
last summer, is making plans to pro- 
mote a blade of this type, which it is 
said to have manufactured, although 
not marketed widely, several years be- 
fore AutoStrop began to promote its 
new Probak in 1930. Universal Safety 
Razor Corporation, a Segal subsidiary, 
is now on a production schedule of 
25,000 blades daily, with orders on 
hand for 60,000,000. Thomas W. 
Pelham, former vice-president in 
charge of sales of Gillette, has joined 
Universal to supervise sales of the new 
Segal blade. Formerly marketing 
mainly through independents, Uni- 
versal is now seeking to attract the 
larger chain buyers. 


La Palina Contest Brings 
Half Million Slogans 


PHILADELPHIA—More than a 
half million slogans were sub- 
mitted in a contest for La Palina 
cigars of the Congress Cigar 
Company. The contest, which 
closed May 1, was advertised in 
372 mewspapers and over a 
nation-wide broadcasting chain. 
Winners of the prizes, totaling 
$10,000, will probably be an- 
nounced about June 15. The 
judges are Bernard Lichtenberg, 
vice-president of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; Lowell 
Thomas, Literary Digest radio- 
caster; and H. V. Kaltenborn of 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 


George Hill to Award 
New Chevrolet Daily 
in Cremo Contest 


New York—For the best twenty- 
word statement on the merits of its 
Certified Cremo Cigar, American 
Cigar Company, an affiliate of Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, will give away 
daily, except Sunday, “for an indefinite 
period,” one 1931 model Chevrolet 
car. 

Announcement of the offer was made 
in the daily Cremo broadcasts over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System this 
week. It is expected that the offer 
will continue for a month or two, at 
least. 

Each word of the twenty-word state. 
ment sent in by each contestant must 
be printed in pencil or ink on a Cremo 
cigar band, the bands to be numbered 
from one to twenty and a slip of 
paper containing name, address and 
occupation of the sender, to be at- 
tached and sent to the company at 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York. If 
the Cremo bands are not available, 
facsimile bands made by the sender 
may be used. 

Statements will be judged by officials 
of the American Cigar Company on 
their truthfulness and advertising 
value. The winners will be announced 
each weekday night—being selected 
from entries received in the twenty- 
four hours up to noon of the previous 
day. Everyone except employes of 
the American Cigar and American 
Tobacco companies, and of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, their advertising 
agency, may participate. 

The contest is said to be the idea of 
George W. Hill, president of both 
American companies. 


Directs Signal Sales 


MENOMINEE, MicH.—R. C. McNeely, as- 
sistant advertising manager of Lloyd Manv- 
facturing Company, has become sales and 
advertising manager of Signal Electric 
Manufacturing Company here, succeeding 
W. E. Hopper, who is now in business 
for himself as a manufacturer's agent at 
Atlanta. 


Sears Starts Tire Drive 


Cuicaco—Sears, Roebuck & Company will 
start its first nation-wide outdoor advertis- 
ing campaign June 1, promoting All-State 
tires. The campaign will appear in forty- 
three major cities—160 locations being 
used in Chicago alone. 


Rigby of Studebaker Dies 


SouTH BEND—Millard Fred Rigby, advet- 
tising manager of the Studebaker Corpora 
tion, died here May 23. Mr. Rigby, who 
was thirty-three years old, had occupied 
his position for several years. He had 
been ill for a long period. 
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Coffee Roasters Raise $1,000,000 
to Boost Per Capita Consumption 


Cuicaco—A fund of $1,000,000, 
now being completed, will be spent in 
a three-year campaign under the direc- 
tion of the National Coffee Roasters’ 
Association, New York, to increase 
the per capita consumption of coffee, 
according to plans completed at a 
convention here. It is expected that 
the campaign will start soon. The 
roasters of Maxwell House, Chase & 
Sanborn, Beech-Nut, Del Monte, Hills 
Brothers and other well-known brands 
are participating. 

Although the total consumption of 
coffee in this country is now about 
1,500,000,000 pounds, William F. 
Williamson, secretary-manager of the 
association, explained to this magazine, 
the per capita consumption has 
changed but little in the last thirty 
years, regardless of the wide fluctua- 
tions in prices. “In 1905, for exam- 
ple, when the roasters paid eight cents 
a pound here for green coffee, the per 
capita consumption was 11.98 pounds. 
In 1927, when the price paid by the 
growers had risen to 18.5 cents, per 
capita consumption was 11.97.” 
“Compared with certain other na- 
tions,’ he continued, “the United 
States is not a ‘heavy’ coffee-drinking 
nation. In Norway and Sweden per 
capita consumption is about seventeen 
pounds.” 

About one-eighth, or 200,000,000 
pounds, of the total sales of coffee in 
the country is now done in the three 
brands of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company—Bokar, Red 
Circle and Eight O’Clock—this vol- 
ume being sold entirely in the A. & P. 
stores. The largest volume of a “‘na- 
tional advertiser’ of coffee is about 
59,000,000 pounds. The Maxwell 
House brand of General Foods Cor- 
poration is first in this group, although 
the volume of Chase & Sanborn, pro- 
duced by Standard Brands, Inc., which 
achieved almost complete national dis- 
tribution last year, is mounting rapidly. 
Strictly speaking,” Mr. Williamson 
said, “no roaster of coffee has com- 
plete nation-wide distribution. Not 
only that, but no national advertiser 
has been able to rank better than sec- 
ond to a prominent local roaster in any 
particular market. This has been due 
to the fact that no national concern 
can afford to concentrate his sales and 
advertising efforts to the extent of the 
local roaster,” 

Mr. Williamson refuted the idea that 
all coffee “comes out of the same bag,” 
and that the reason certain large chains 
have been able to set the pace in prices 


has been due to greater purchasing 
ability and to economies in distribu- 
tion. ‘Certain national brands are of 
better quality than those of lower 
price sold in chains. They must cost 
more to produce and justify a higher 
price. The trouble is that when a 
chain drives the price down, certain 
smaller packers are tempted or forced 
to cut the quality to meet the price. 
This practice is harmful to the whole 
industry.” 

The campaign will be devoted largely 
to maintaining prices through empha- 
sis on quality. 


J. C. McQuiston Retires 
from Westinghouse 


East PITTsBURGH—J. C. McQuiston 
has retired after twenty-nine years in 
charge of advertising for the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. He plans to take a cruise 
around the world. 

He is a former president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers and 
has been a factor in cooperative work 
in the electrical and allied industries. 
One of the radical changes in policies 
effected under ‘his direction was the 
inauguration four years ago of the 
Westinghouse all-newspaper consumer 
advertising program. This policy has 
since been altered—the company now 
also being a prominent advertiser in 
magazines and on the air. 

His successor will be announced next 
week. 


J. C. McQuiston 


“Big Four” May Boost 
Cigarette Price Soon 
to Increase Profits 


New YorK—Increase in the manufac- 
turers’ price of the four leading 
brands of cigarettes—Lucky Strike, 
Camel, Chesterfield and Old Gold— 
from $6.40 to $6.85 a thousand, is 
expected to be made next month, with 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
manufacturer of Camel, taking the 
lead. The Reynolds action, it is said, 
is being postponed until certain south- 
ern legislatures, still in session, shut 
up shop for the rest of the year. 
Prediction of the increase was made 
by this magazine in connection with 
an interview with George W. Hill, 
president of American Tobacco Com- 
pany, maker of Lucky Strike cigarettes, 
January 31. Mr. Hill admitted at that 
time that an increase to $6.90 a thou- 
sand was being considered. 

The raising of the basic price from 
$6.00 to $6.40 a thousand by Amer- 
ican, Reynolds and Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company (Chesterfield) was 
responsible for an increase of $2,000,- 
000 or more apiece in the net income 
of these three companies last year. 
Without it, the earnings of Reynolds 
and Liggett & Myers would doubtless 
have been smaller than in 1929, as the 
rise of Lucky Strike last year cut ma- 
terially into the sales volumes of both 
the Camel and Chesterfield. American 
Tobacco, however, increased its earn- 
ings in 1930 about $13,000,000. 

At about the same time in 1929, P. 
Lorillard Company (Old Gold) raised 
its price from $6.10 to $6.40 a thou- 
sand—this change bringing about an 
increase of about $1,000,000 in that 
company’s profits in 1930. 

At the present time, it is estimated, 
Camel and Lucky Strike are going for- 
ward, chiefly at the expense of 
Chesterfield and Old Gold. Regard- 
less of the difference in their saies 
volumes, however, it is probable that 
the $6.85 price would enable all four 
to report larger earnings this year. 
Meanwhile, the position of independ- 
ent retailers is beimg rendered more 
difficult. After a month’s truce, in 
which practically all the leading re- 
tailers except Liggett and A & P 
participated, the price to the consumer 
has been reduced from fifteen cents a 
package or two for twenty-seven to 
thirteen cents or two for a quarter. 


I. B. M. Transfers Milner 


New YorK—J. C. Milner, formerly vice- 
president of the company’s Canadian divi- 
sion of International Business Machines 
Corporation, has become sales manager of 
a new industria! sales division with head- 
quarters at 270 Broadway, New York. 
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2,000 Oil Burner Dealers 
Will Join in National 


Promotion Program 


New YorK—A cooperative organiza- 
tion of more than 2,000 American oil 
burner dealers is being inaugurated as 
a division of the American Oil Burner 
Association. It will function under 
the supervision of Lionel L. Jacobs, 
chairman of the board of governors, 
and Oliver P. Harris, managing sec- 
retary of the new division. Mr. 
Jacobs is also head of Electrol of New 
Jersey, Inc. Mr. Harris was formerly 
director of sales of Petroleum Heat & 
Power Company. 

The new division, launched at the 
meeting of the American Oil Burner 
Association at Philadelphia last 
month, will organize local oil burner 
groups, direct cooperative newspaper 
advertising campaigns, fight obsolete 
ordinances, conduct market research 
and establish standards of practices. 
Its budget will be raised by adding 
twenty-five cents to the price of each 
burner sold, Mr. Jacobs explained. 
The manufacturers’ division has agreed 
to match the total amount raised by 
the dealers. 


Retail Dry Goods Head 
Asks Lineage Rate Cut 


WASHINGTON — Advertising rates 
should be reduced commensurately 
with the new levels of prices of com- 
modities and finished materials, D. F. 
Kelly, president of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and president 
of The Fair store, Chicago, empha- 
sized at a, meeting of five member 
groups of the association here this 
week. 

In Chicago in the last ten years ad- 
vertising rates have advanced from 25 
to 97 per cent, Mr. Kelly said. “But 
now that the rate is up an average of 
52 per cent, and the price of com- 
modities has gone down anywhere 
from 20 to 50 per cent,” he asked, 
“isn’t it fair to assume that the price 
of advertising ought to come down in 
like manner?” 

Mr. Kelly disagreed with the state- 
ment of the National Association of 
Manufacturers that retail prices should 
be further reduced. In his opinion 
retailers have already reduced prices 
to a degree that is “simply idiotic.” 


Directs Eaton Sales 


CLEVELAND—Howard J. McGinn, vice- 
president and general manager of the Reli- 
ance Manufacturing Company, has_ been 
appointed vice-president in charge of sales 
of Eaton Axle & Spring Company here, 
with which it recently was merged. 


Lionel L. Jacobs 


Syracuse Forms Division 
to Study Washers in Use 


SYRACUSE—Syracuse Washing Ma- 
chine Corporation has established a 
home economics department under the 
direction of Mrs. Della T. Lutes, for- 
mer housekeeping editor of Modern 
Priscilla. Miss E. A. Wright, who 
has been with the same magazine, will 
assist her. 

The department will study the actual 
use of washers and ironers in the 
home, distribute information on the 
best washing methods with all types 
of washers, and act as a consultant 
bureau for home service workers. 


Gotham Hosiery Presents 


Non-Runable Stocking 


New YorK—Gold Stripe Adjust- 
ables, a new device for adapting stock- 
ings to the length of the leg, are being 
introduced by Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Company, Inc., here in five New York 
newspapers, the New Yorker, and 
three business papers, P. C. Baker, 
sales manager, told this magazine. Mr. 
Baker expects dealers throughout the 
country to tie-up with the campaign 
in their local newspapers. 

Gold Stripe Adjustables are made with 
five hemstitches at the top, allowing 
seven inches of space, and are intend- 
ed to prevent runs. 


Joint Lumber Sales Plan 


SEATTLE—Twenty-four sawmills in this 
section have formed the Puget Sound As- 
sociated Mills, a sales company which will 
start operation the middle of June to sell 
lumber on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
The company will handle about 30,000,000 
feet of lumber a month. C. H. Kreienbaum 
of the Reed Mill Company, Shelton, Wash- 
ington, has been elected president; and 
Robert E. Seeley, manager. 


General Motors Invades 
Truck Trailer Field; 
Broadens Its Scope 


Pontiac, MicH.—General Motors 
Truck Company is now stocking its 
sales outlets with a complete line of 
truck trailers, which will be announced 
to the public shortly, Paul W. Seiler, 
president, informed SALES MANAce- 
MENT this week. 

G. M. T. thus becomes the first large 
truck manufacturer to invade the 
trailer field, which has been monop. 
olized by independent manufacturers, 
There will be four semi-trailers of the 
drop-frame type in the line, with 
nominal capacity ratings of three to 
five, five to eight, seven and a half to 
twelve, and ten to eighteen tons. G. 
M. T. semi-automatic type fifth wheel 
of standard design has been adopted, 
which can be coupled with G. M. T., 
Fruehauf, Martin or Highway semi- 
automatic types of semi-trailers, as 
well as with the Highway full auto- 
matic semi-trailer. BK-Booster, West- 
inghouse and Warner Electric brakes 
will be available. 

There will also be three four-wheel 
and one six-wheel models, with 
capacities up to seventeen tons. 
Many of the trailer parts will be in- 
terchangeable with G. M. T. parts, 
Mr. Seiler said. 

The new line also offers distinct ad- 
vantages both to dealers and consum- 
ers, Mr. Seiler pointed out—to dealers 
because in meeting the total equipment 
needs of their prospects who use 
trailers, and to consumers by centraliz- 
ing their purchases and servicing of 
both trucks and trailers. 

“The demand for greater efficiency 
in every type of motor equip- 
ment used in commercial hauling, 
particularly for large loads and long 
hauls,” Mr. Seiler explained, “has 
made the trailer a necessity because it 
provides a maximum of flexibility and 
economy in certain classes of work and 
increases the productive hours of 
drivers and power units.” 

The trailer line will be built in the 
G. M. T. plant at Pontiac and mat- 
keted through the existing branches, 
distributors and dealers of its truck 
sales organization. 


Tiniest Westinghouse Set 


MANSFIELD, OHIO—The Columette, con- 
taining in miniature the features of its 1¢- 
cently announced Columaire radio, has 
just been introduced by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. Only 
eighteen and one-half inches high and less 
than a foot square, the new set includes 
the use of exponential tubes which are said 
to reduce “background cross talk,” facilitate 
volume control and reduce interference. 
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(Facts-of-the-week selected by the editors 
as suggestions for use in letters, bulletins 
and house organs to salesmen.) 


+ + + F. A. Titton, Tuirp As- 
SISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, testified 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Monday that the 3 per cent increase 
in postal receipts in May over April indi- 
cates an improvement in general business 
conditions. 


+ -+ -+ CHEVROLET DEALERS’ Asso- 
CIATION OF PHILADELPHIA reports sales 
and deliveries for the year to date as being 
38 per cent ahead of 1930. 


+ + + Mumpre West UTILITIES re- 
ports a 10.6 per cent increase in average 
electricity consumption per customer. 


+ + -+ Los ANGELES WILL PROFIT 
from a new plant construction costing 
$10,000,000 for the American Maize Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 


+ + -+ Sears, ROEBUCK’s sales for 
the four weeks ended May 21 (their fifth 
period) show an increase over the fourth 
period of 6 per cent, and are less than 1 
per cent below the same period last year, 
despite much lower prices. Sales in retail 
stores with a few exceptions show increases 
over a year ago in all sections of the coun- 


try. 


+ + + WayNe County, MiIcH- 
IGAN, automobile sales, regarded as the 
national barometer, were running 29.4 per 
cent ahead of April up to May 21. 


+ + +  BrapstrReEET’s reports for the 
week improvement in retail trade through- 
out the country and a decrease in retail 
failures, 


+ + + Bank CLEARINGS for the 
week ending May 21 increased 7.9 per cent 
over the preceding week. Increases were 
shown in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Cleveland, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, New Orleans, Richmond, Atlanta, 
Omaha, Dallas, Seattle, Louisville, New- 
ark, Portland, Oregon, Denver, Houston, 
St. Paul, Nashville, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Ler Columbus, Jacksonville and Fort 
orth, 


+ + + THe  FEpERAL RESERVE 
Boarp’s SEASONALLY ADJUSTED INDEX of 
industrial production increased to 89 in 
April as compared with 82, the low point 
reached last December. 


+ + ; + REFRIGERATOR SALEs are hold- 
ing up in all sections of the country. The 
June manufacturing schedule of Frigidaire, 
household models, has been raised 33 per 
cent over the corresponding schedule for 
June last year, 


+ + _-+ CueEvroter May Propuc- 
TION will approximate 110,000 cars and 
trucks, an increase of 10,000 units over 
April. Their Janesville plant has been 


working on a five and a half day week 
since April, 


Where is 


our 


sales increase 


coming 


SURELY, it can’t come from the 
depression hit cities—where 
unemployment reigns supreme— 
where wages are coming down— 
where the market slump hit the 
pocketbooks the hardest. 


Surely, it can’t come from for- 
eign expansion—because our ex- 
port market has declined—nobody 
there can buy your merchandise in 
any quantity. 


Then where— 


Why right in your own back 
yard—the small towns of America. 
Here is a third of the country—less 
affected by the “depression” than 
any other 35,000,000 folks on earth. 


rom? 


Their money’s in the bank, not 
in margins. They have no bankers 
demanding dividends at the ex- 
pense of their weekly wage. They 
ean still drive their cars—sleep 
nights—eat three good square 
meals a day—and—buy anything 
they want. 


Here’s where your sales increase 
CAN come from and come in a 
way that will show you, your 
wholesalers and your dealers a 


profit. 


Here’s the answer—and tie 
into your sales effort advertising 
in the great dominant magazine 
that reaches these—your best cus- 
tomers today. 


A Capper Publication , 


New York 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Topeka 


Arthur Capper, Publisher 


Detroit 
St. Louis 


San Francisco 
Kansas City 
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One of the most genu‘nely enjoyable as- 
signments this scribe has had was that cover- 
ing the surprise dinner tendered Catherine 
McNelis, president, Tower Magazines, 
Inc., last week. Guests and _ principal 
celebrants were some 150 advertising and 
agency executives; the occasion, to observe 
the first $1,000,000 in advertising lineage 
of the four magazines sold exclusively 
through the Woolworth stores. The dis- 
cussion, which proved most interesting, 
concerned the method of building a new 
product and securing a distribution of over 
1,300,000 monthly in what had_ been 
thought to be a fairly well filled field— 
the woman's magazine. Miss McNelis de- 
scribed her struggles and progress, aided by 
questions from the floor that probed deep 
and were answered without reserve. 

Lee H. Bristol, president of Bristol-Myers, 
Inc., and of the A. N. A., presided as 
toastmaster. Bruce Barton, of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, John Benson, 
president of the Four A’s, and Miss Edith 
Whitlock of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., spoke. 


We called up Earle R. MacAusland the 
other day and asked him why Parents’ 
Magazine had the largest gain in actual 
lineage of all magazines in the women’s 
group for the first five months in 1931, as 
compared with the first five months in 
1930. The gist of Mr. MacAusland’s reply 
was this: ‘Because we quit trying to sell 
circulation in terms of quantity, the basis 
on which most advertisers want to buy 
circulation, and started to sell the gwality 
we actually excelled in—that of ‘The 
Market of Greatest Buying Expectancy.’” 
(This market is composed of the mothers 
of growing children.) That inspired 
slogan, “Buying Expectancy,” therefore, is 
the pot of honey that draws ’em. And if 
you want to see an idea developed into a 
force that's building a business, look over 
the “Buying Expectancy’ promotion. With 
the slogan as the wedge and the promotion 
as the mallet, Parents’ Magazine has pene- 
trated many a sealdtight list this year. 
We've snared a rumor that a couple of 
New York daily newspaper are experiment- 
ing with the three-color process to be used 
in one editorial and advertising form. 
+ + £ 
Consider us as shoving our way up front 
among the ranks of those who are cheer- 
ing Editor and Publisher for giving the 
promotion boys a hand. We believe that 
the collection of newspaper promotion 
material, from which Edstor and Publisher 
will select the winners of thirty-two awards 
next March, will display more sheer intel- 
ligence, ingenuity and art than any other 
contemporary exhibit of documents. We 
agree with Louis J. F. Moore of the New 
York American that “If it only makes pub- 
lishers and advertising managers recognize 
the fact that a newspaper's space and cir- 
culation are products, and the advertising 
of these products should be as carefully 
planned and as well executed as the best 
advertising in a newspaper's columns, it 
will have effected a lot of good.” 
e 2-4 

The New York office of the 100,000 Group 
of American Cities is now under the man- 
agement of Brockholst Mathewson. 


Peter Ham has joined the Western adver- 
t:sing staff of the Farmer's Wife. 

Ss ee 
General Foods advertising in the comic 
section of the New York American fills a 
page with its own comic strip. Why not? 
If the newspapers develop the technique, 
they might sell space like the radio sells 
time—and get the advertiser to provide his 
own entertainment. 

.* « 
Alden James, for five years associated with 
House Beautiful, is now the eastern man- 
ager of Atlantic Monthly. 

' + * 


H. B. Clemenko, formerly of Liberty, is 
now in charge of advertising promotion 
for Modern Magazines, sold monthly in 
the S. S. Kresge and S. H. Kress chain 
stores. 

:* = 
Harland J. Wright, recently v. p. and 
g. m. of Dry Goods Economist, has 
joined the Merchandise Manager as vice- 
president and business manager. 

* * & 
We congratulate the Farm Journal on the 
acquisition of Arthur C. Haubold, until 
recently owner and publisher of J/linois 


Farmer. 
* * x 


T. H. Connell will head the newly estab- 
lished central division office of Chain Store 
Age, with offices in Cleveland. 

* * * 
The Dallas Morning News serves the re- 
gion that is in the throes of an oil boom 
—with gold flowing into the land as oil 
flows out. The tremendous restraint in 
the current advertising of the News is 
more eloquent than trumpets and_broad- 
sides. In effect they say, the boom is here, 
spoon yourself some profits while you may, 
but “behind all this new activity is the 
sound, calm strength of an old and well- 
developed community of agricultural 
wealth; a market that was attractive to 
the national advertiser before oil was heard 
of... .” And if the News can help it, 
it will be attractive when the gushers sub- 
side. 

* * * 
One of the reasons why the Roanoke 
World-News recently purchased Station 
WBDJ, Roanoke, was so that the people 
of Roanoke would not be threatened with 
losing their favorite broadcast programs— 
those of the Columbia System—by outside 
purchase. Besides being a sincere tribute 
to Columbia, this event gives the World- 
News a dignity that its bigger brothers in 
the publishing world might well emulate— 
that of being above fear of advertising 
competition. Nothing could be more con- 
vincing of a newspaper's willingness to be 
of service to its community than to effect 
the preservation of a competitive advertis- 
ing medium. 


Introduce Cotton Bags 
to Aid Consumption 
AuGusTA, Ga.—Riverside Mills 
here has developed bagging con- 
taining 60 per cent or more of 
cotton, with a binder of jute, 
which is expected to be a factor 
in increasing consumption of 

American cotton. 

The company is urging its use 
as a covering for raw cotton. 
With a 14,000,000 bale crop, 
200,000 bales would be required. 


Paramount and Warner 
Decide to Discontinue 


“Sponsored” Films 


New YorK—Paramount Publix Cor. 
poration and Warner Brothers Pic. 
tures, Inc., have decided to discontinue 
the production and the distribution 
through their theatres of advertising 
motion pictures. 

The action of these two largest fac. 
tors in the motion picture industry 
follows closely on the announcement 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer that they 
would continue to refuse screen adver- 
tising for presentation in the theatres 
of their affiliate, Loew’s, Inc. The 
other leading film organizations—Fox 
and RKO—also have never entered 
this phase of the business. 
Paramount and Warner announced in 
SALES MANAGEMENT August 16, 
1930, the organization of Paramount 
Business Films and of Warner 
Brothers Industrial Films, to produce 
and distribute through their theatres 
a series of short “sponsored” pictures 
—one to be shown on each bill. Pic- 
tures promoting products of several 
prominent advertisers, among them 
Lehn & Fink and Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company, have been pro- 
duced and shown by these companies 
in the last eight months. The film 
companies handled production at a 
specified fee and distribution at the 
rate of $5 a thousand, determined by 
actual weekly attendance. 

The decision to discontinue this phase 
of their business is said to have been 
prompted by the general falling off 
in box-office receipts of theatres 
and the fear that the medium might 
prove objectionable to patrons. 
Meanwhile, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company has announced a plan to pro- 
mote its products through consumer 
motion picture advertising. General 
Motors Corporation has also employed 
the medium this year in a series of 
straight advertising films which have 
appeared in several thousand _inde- 
pendent theatres. 

Screen advertising, both to consumers 
and to the trade, will be discussed at 
a motion picture departmental meet- 
ing at the convention of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America here, June 
14-18—the speakers being W. 
Canaday, vice-president of Lehn & 
Fink; Turner Jones, vice-president, 
Coca-Cola Company; Richard L. 
Strobridge, secretary of Newell-Em- 
mett Company and _ vice-chairman, 
motion picture committee, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; 
and Philip L. Thomson, director of 
public relations, Western Electric 
Company. 
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Hayes Bopy Corporation, Grand Rapids, 
to James Houlihan, Inc., there. 


CALIFORNIA & HAWAIIAN SuGar REFIN- 
ING CORPORATION, Ltp., to Fuller and 
Smith & Ross, Inc., San Francisco. 


D'OrsAY PERFUMERIES CORPORATION, 
Paris and New York, Parfums d'Orsay, 
Poudre d’Orsay and other toiletries, to 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York. 


W. ATLEE BuRPEE ComMPANy, Philadel- 
phia, Burpee seeds, bulbs and nursery stock, 
to Walter E. Thwing, Inc., New York. 


E. M. Lairp AIRPLANE COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Laird aeroplanes, to Albert L. Lauer 
Company there. Aviation magazines and 
direct mail. 


BoHN REFRIGERATOR CORPORATION, St. 
Paul, to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, natural bridge division, to Procter 
& Collier Company, Cincinnati. 


SNUGGLE RUG COMPANY, Goshen, Indiana, 
to MacDonald-Cook Company, South Bend. 
Women’s and general magazines and trade 
papers. 


BRANDLE & SMITH COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, ‘Bristol Diced’? Mints, radio broad- 
casting account to Martin-Pilling-Shaw, 
Inc., there. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
Jersey, Jersey City, to Harold D. Frazee 
& Company, Inc., New York. New York 
and New Jersey newspapers. 


W. L. Evans, Washington, Indiana, Evans 
vanishing door wardrobe and ring joint 
machine, to Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New 
York. 


British Sales Chiefs Find 


Own Directors Toughest 


LonpoN—Insistence of the interrela- 
tionship of politics and business and 
criticism of their directors featured the 
fourth convention of the Incorporated 
Sales Managers’ Association of Great 
Britain held here recently. At the 
Ptevious convention the rule of “no 
politics” had been strictly enforced. 
Speakers denounced the tendency of 
the management of British companies 
to put production before sales, and to 
invest in new buildings and machinery 
instead of sales personnel, advertising 
and market research. The hardest 
obstacle which the British sales man- 
agers confront, it was said, is their 
Own board of directors. 


ToLEDo—Owens-Illinois Glass Company is 
introducing a new line of oval bottles. 


Are You Interested in 


°90.000.000 Worth 
of Food Business? 


vrs 
yoy 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


INETY MILLIONS FOR FOOD 
and meals — that’s approxi- 
mately what will be spent by Rhode 
Island families during the next 
twelve months. 


Some twenty-six wholesalers, all 
but two of them located in Provi- 
dence, and twenty-six hundred re- 
tail grocery stores throughout the 
State, will distribute the bulk of this 
food. 


Of the family purchasing agents 
who buy it, 149,500 are English- 
reading; and of these two out of 
three read the Providence Journal 
or Bulletin daily. The higher the 
quality of food product offered for 
sale, the larger the proportion of 
possible consumers reached by these 
papers. 


Rhode Island families buy from 
Journal and Bulletin advertising. 
Local wholesalers and retailers know 
it. The way of any worthy food 
product is smoothed in this market, 
all along the line, by an adequate 
advertising schedule in Rhode 
Island’s great newspapers. 


PROVIDENCE 


Representatives 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27—Five divisions of the 
National Dry Goods Association in convention here this 
week are attempting to solve many of the problems of their 
distribution. ‘The early meetings indicated that the con- 
vention will result in definite campaigns for the purpose 
of solving the problems of wage cuts, high retail rents and 
others that are of interest to manufacturers generally. 


Two Supreme Court Decisions that will have an in- 
fluence on distribution were handed down Monday. These 
finally decide the cases of the General Electric patent cover- 
ing radio vacuum tubes and the Federal Trade Commission 
order against the Raladam Company. 


The Greatest Victory Ever Won by independent radio 
producers is the way Oswald F. Schuette described the 
radio tube decision. He is the organizer and executive 
secretary of the Radio Protective Association and had much 
to do with the development of the case. “The decision 
of the Supreme Court will put an end to the patent racket- 
eering of the radio trust,” he told the writer, “and it will 
be a vital factor in the further development of the inde- 
pendent part of the industry.” The decision, which is long 
and technical, reverses the opinion of the lower court. 


The Power of the Trade Commission is Limited by 
the decision in the Raladam case, in which the commission 
issued a formal complaint in 1928 and later ordered the 
company to cease and desist from advertising ‘“‘Marmola,” 
a so-called obesity remedy. The opinion of the court 
declares that the commission has jurisdiction of only those 
matters which involve competition in interstate commerce 
and that it does not have jurisdiction in the present case. 
The decision will hamper the commission to some extent 
in its campaign against unfair advertising, in that all cases 
of the kind must now be confined to those in which the 
advertising causes unfair competition according to a defini- 
tion of the court’s decision, as follows: 

“Competition imports the existence of present or poten- 
tial competitors, and the unfair methods must be such as 
injuriously affect the business of those competitors.” 


Development of Chain Store Taxes, because of the 
Supreme Court decision in the Indiana case last week, is 
immediately stimulated. This week, Congressman Emanuel 
Celler announced that he would introduce in the next 
Congress a bill to tax all chains in the District of Columbia. 
He proposes a graduated annual tax rapidly increasing with 
the number of stores, and expressed the conviction that 
taxes must be heavier to prevent the extinction of inde- 
pendent dealers. It is Mr. Celler’s intention to make the 
bill a model for the states. 


Further Encouragement to Independents is found in 
the report from the Attorney General's office of Wisconsin 
to the effect that a tax on chain stores much higher than 
those imposed by the Indiana statute would be constitu- 
tional. The opinion was given the Wisconsin Assembly in 


[360] 


relation to measures now before the legislature, and there 
is little doubt that Wisconsin will tax the chains much 
heavier than Indiana. 


Several Chain Systems are planning propaganda to curb 
the state tax campaigns, fearing that the bidding up of 
taxes will eventually eliminate them from states where the 
independents are well organized. The first plan discussed 
is one that will price all chain items with an additional 
tax charge, ‘to let the people know what the taxes are 
costing them.’” However, it has been pointed out by a 
government official that this may lead to many difficulties 
unless the additional charge is an exact estimate of the tax 
in every instance. 


The Effect of Machines on Employment is being 
studied by a committee recently appointed by Secretary of 
Labor Doak. Composed of eleven members who are 
leaders in economics, labor and government activities, the 
committee will not only determine the effect of machine 
production on employment, but will also offer recommenda- 
tions for relief. Dr. G. A. Prosser, of Dundoody Institute, 
is chairman, and one of the government representatives is 
E. E. Hunt of the Commerce department, who, after the 
first meeting of the committee, told the writer that the 
primary work would be an exploration to determine what 
type of information is needed. 

“There is a great deal of interest in the subject the 
world over,’ Mr. Hunt added. “We intend to find out 
how rapidly technical changes are taking place in all in- 
dustries. Then there is the question of measuring the 
extent of employment and unemployment, as well as train- 
ing and placements. At this time it looks as if the largest 
number affected is not in manufacturing industries, but in 
agriculture and mining.” 


The Anti-Trust Policy of the Government will not be 
relaxed, according to unofficial reports from the adminis- 
tration, because of the depression, and the repeated de- 
mand for the repeal of anti-trust laws is not considered 
seriously by anyone who is conversant with the history and 
effect of such legislation and their political value. One 
government official, in discussing the subject, recently 
remarked: 

“Repeal would be about the worst thing that could 
happen to American industry. Our business men have 
proved again and again that they will not keep their legal 
and ethical agreements when breaking them enables in- 
dividual firms to increase their volume. There is nothing 
to indicate that they would keep price agreements if such 
agreements were legalized and the results would be wild 
fluctuations with an artificial production of high price and 
depression symptoms.” 


Price Fixing Evidence lacking among tobacco buyers 's 
the finding of the Federal Trade Commission, recently 
announced, following an investigation of charges alleging 
violations of the anti-trust laws. However, the commission 
reports financial distress due to overproduction, lack of 
systematic grading, antiquated marketing methods, lack of 
adequate market reports and absence of cooperation be 
tween the tobacco grower and the manufacturer. 
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_. . Butterfield, Schied & Associates, ad- 
vertising agency, has been formed at Syra- 
cuse by CLAYTON W. BUTTERFIELD, for 
the last three years manager of Clayton 
W. Butterfield & Associates there, and 
ALWIN J. SCHIED, until recently vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Barlow, Feeley & 
Richmond, Inc., also of Syracuse. 


.. . Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Boston agency, moved recently to the new 
Edison Building 182 Tremont Street. 


.. . At its recent annual meeting Car- 
ROLL SWAN was elected president of the 
Advertising Club of Boston, succeeding 
Louis D. GipBs; ERNEST L. JOHNSON and 
Joun C. Nicopemus, first and second vice- 
presidents; HERBERT STEPHENS, secretary; 
and FRANK BLACK, who succeeds GEORGE 
MouLTON, for fifteen years treasurer of 
the club. 


. . . JOHN E. CoscrirF, former news- 
paper artist and cartoonist, and more re- 
cently with Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company and Peck Advertising Agency, is 
now in charge of art work, demonstrations 
and contacts with Bourges Service, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of artists’ acces- 
sories. 


. Harry L. GAGE has resigned as 
secretary of Bartlett Orr Press, president of 
William H. Denney Company, Inc., and as 
director of linotype typography for Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, all of New 
York, to become director and vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of promotional activities, 
of B. Altman & Company, department store 
there. 


: THEODORE WATSON and Ray R. 
RANDALL have become account executives 
with Atlee F. Hunt Company, advertising 
agency of Oakland, California. Mr. Ran- 
dall was formerly advertising manager of 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno. 


. Emil Brisacher & Staff, advertising 
agency of San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and affiliated with William H. Rankin 
Company, New York and Chicago, and 
with W. S. Kirkpatrick, Portland, Oregon, 
has announced a similar connection with 
Altnow-Singleton, Inc., of Seattle. 


ita Don J. Powers, head of the pub- 
lic relations department of the Celotex 
Company, has joined M. Glen Miller, 
Chicago agency, where he will organize a 
publicity department. 


- » . Howarp Morton, who has returned 
to Boston, is manager of Scott Howe 
Bowen, radio representative. 


Golfboot Brush 


SEATTLE—Richards Brush Company here 
has added a “golfboot” brush to its line. 
The new brush was developed at the sug- 
8estion of the management of a Seattle 
country club, to remove soil, grass and 


other debris from members’ feet before 
entering. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT went direct to 


a large group of business leaders in 


many fields to learn what these men 
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R. A. WHIDDEN considered—in view of present busi- 

President ness conditions—to be the most im- 

Bauer & Black portant problems and policies for 
Moffetr 


editorial discussion during 1931. 


The current editorial program of this magazine is based on the 


expressed judgment of such men as Mr. Whidden and: 


Stockton Buzby, Gen. Sls. Mgr., Procter & Gamble Co. 
Harold B. Pickering, Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
David G. Evans, President, Evans, Nye & Harman 

C. N. Tull, President, Spencer Heater Co. 


R. FARRELL’S PLAIN TALK: _ If business 
Mp ices generally talked out as James A. Farrell 

did at the Iron and Steel Institute meeting last 
week we might feel a little low in our minds at times but 
it wouldn’t be long before we would do some thinking about 
things as they are instead of merely consulting our feel- 
ings on the subject. In considering what he said about 
prices and wages, however, it is well to remember that he 
was expressing the feelings of a practical man after listen- 
ing to our perennial optimist, Charles M. Schwab. That 
may have led the president of United States Steel to set one 
extreme against another. But on the whole what he blurted 
out on the spur of the moment is true enough, not only 
of the iron industry but of many others. From the point 
of view of sound merchandising they are literally wasting 
good raw material when they convert it into finished prod- 
ucts to be sold at prices less than enough to show any 
profit on the transaction. It is true, too, that there is pro- 
vocation to nausea in adjurations to maintain the wage 
scale as a means of keeping inviolate the American stand- 
ard of living when these adjurations are accompanied by 
wage cuts enforced by necessity. As Charles 
Milton Newcomb, the philosopher, told the New York 
Advertising Club the other day, our greatest need is a 
philosophy of business that will teach us to make plans 
about our destinaticn. Mr. Farrell has done a good job 
by his outbreak if he has set some of us to asking whither 
are we going in pursuance of the methods he describes with 
almost cruel vividness. 


ee Peng 


HE NEW AND THE OLD: The Sherman Cor- 
OT reco survey of business leaders’ opinions as to 

the best means of restoring healthy prosperity gives 
first place to “revision of sales and merchandising plans.’’ 
Returns note that “distribution machinery is unwieldy,” 
that ‘‘consumption has not kept pace with production,” that 
“manufacturers have been, by and large, poor merchan- 
disers,” that the chain store policy of the straight line be- 
tween producer and consumer is economically sound, and 
that “changed conditions demand revised, more scientific 
sales and merchandising.” Readers of SALES 
MANAGEMENT need no assurance that we agree with sub- 
stantially everything said here. 
when attempt is made to reduce the general to the specific. 
This is especially true of the phrase “changed conditions.” 
Change, we know, is the law of growth. This does not 
mean, however, that fundamentals vary from generation 
to generation. Tastes and habits of life are anything but 
static, and merchandising policies that fail to keep step 
with them are sure to come to grief. No less certain is the 
doom of producers and distributors who assume, because 


Agreement is less likely 
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on the surface the old has given place to the new, that the 


basic structure has been transformed. Nothing 
illustrates this better than the current talk about Prices, 
Most discussion of them is predicated on the assumption 
that the decline from the war peaks is a calamity peculiar 
to the present depression. Actually there is nothing new 
in this. Prices have merely returned to the level from 
which they were sky-rocketed by the war, as they have been 
sky-rocketed by every major war. They are now on the 
plane upon which most of our solid growth has been ac- 
complished. What is new in this condition is our attitude 
of surprise and discomfiture. We shall be better off when 
we learn how to adjust ourselves to a phenomenon familiar 
to history instead of seeking ways to circumvent natural 
law. 


ea ~—, 


AXING THE CHAINS: It is impossible to say 
OT] just what will be the practical effect of the 
- Supreme Court decision supporting the Indiana law 
imposing a license tax on stores which is graduated up- 
wards in the case of chain stores. Legislatures in states 
having an anti-chain bias will no doubt push to the limit 
the power which the court informs them they possess. It 
is not yet clear, however, that they can use this power 
oppressively. On this point further light may be cast by 
the decision in the Mississippi, North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky cases. All that was decided in the Indiana 
case was that for purposes of taxation the law-making body 
can properly put the chain stores in a class by themselves 
and so conform to the constitutional rule that all persons 
similarly circumstanced shall be treated alike. But, as 
Justice Sutherland points out in his dissenting opinion, the 
decision was arrived at in view of the fact that the purpose 
of the Indiana legislature was to raise revenue and not to 
exercise its police powers. A state law which more obvi- 
ously attempted to put an onerous handicap on the chains 
might find the Supreme Court of a different mind. . . . 
In the last analysis the people themselves will decide the 
actual issue as far as it lies between chains and independ- 
ents. Revenue measure taxation of the chains will un- 
doubtedly be absorbed in operating expenses and so affect 
prices. The advance will come short of putting the chains 
on a price equality with the independents, but it may move 
chain-store customers to question the action of their repre- 
sentatives in state legislatures. Public opinion will be the 
final arbiter. The chain can be justified on economic 
grounds alone, and this justification must be demonstrated 
to the consumer if the chain is to survive. Judicial inter- 
pretation of laws seeking to curb the chain, merely show 
what can be done when the people make up their minds 
what they believe to be in their own best interest. 
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C James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation, believes in telling 
the truth and Cutting out the Pollyanna. He recently said: “I don’t see any hope of 

etter prices until the Presidents of the Companies stop the present diabolical situa- 
on een ee we should run the risk of closing down r raw 
materials... . You can’t blame this price-¢ - It is the big chiefs 


in the organization who are doing the cutt for us to sell our 
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April Newspaper Lineage in Ninety-five Cities 


An unusual condition affected newspaper 
lineage in March and April! Easter fell 
on April 5 in 1931 and on April 20 in 
1930. Much of the Easter advertising 
done this year was published in March 
whereas last year April had all of this 
business. The April, 1931, figures, which 
follow, show a decline of 13.5 per cent 
from the previous year but because of the 
unuszal condition created by the Easter 
date, a combination of the March and April 
figures gives a better index than either 
month separately. The combined figure of 
approximately 10.5 per cent is not only 
lower than in January or February, but it 
is lower than the average loss for the first 
four months of the year. Twenty-two 
papers out of 292 show a gain for the 
month; five cities gained while ninety lost. 
The figures were compiled by Media Rec- 
ords, Inc., supplemented by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

1930 


2,875,237 
2,542,631 


Change 


Albuquerque. 
Adanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham. 


Charlotte ... 
Chattanooga. 
Chicago .... 
Cincinnati .. 
Cleveland 


Evansville ... 
Fall River .. 
Fort Worth.. 
Freeport, L. I. 
Glens Falls.. 
Harrisburg .. 
Hartford 
Houston .. 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville... 
Janesville 
Kansas City. 
Knoxville 
Long Beach. 
Los Angeles. 
Mamaroneck. 
Manchester. . 


Milwaukee .. 
Minneapolis. 
Mt. Vernon.. 
Nashville .. 
New Bedford 
New Orleans 2 926, 931 
New Rochelle 621,513 
New York...11,922,006 
Newark 1,782,249 
Niagara Falls 718,458 
Norfolk - 1,636,908 
Oakland ... 2,065,797 
Okla. City... 1,915,193 
Omaha ... 1,842,644 
Ossining ... 227,550 
Perth Amboy 441,680 
Philadelphia. 6,052,167 
Phoenix - 1,328,562 
Pittsburgh .. 4,323,588 
Port Chester. 471,412 
Portl’d, Ore.. 2,571,257 
Providence .. 2,450,163 
Reading . 1,543,660 
Richmond .. 1,803,331 
Rochester ... 3,273,846 
Rockford ... 
Salt Lake .. 
San Antonio. 
San Diego... 
San Francisco 
Seattle ..... 
South Bend.. 
Spokane .... 
Springfield, 
Mass. .... 1,499,218 
St. Louis .. 3,717,449 


14,946,378 
2,032,997 
830,949 
1,844,206 
2,269,368 
2,379,523 
2,016,421 
246,778 
574,415 
6,644,865 
1,566,464 
4,926,928 
455,027 
2,971,356 
2,971,579 
1,698,102 
1,961,767 
3,457,846 
1,012,248 
2,089,451 
2,778,965 
2,734,431 
4,317,484 
3,076,751 
1,985,141 
2,106,052 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
a 


443.061 


234,206 
613,355 


1,662,991 


1,733,424 
4,330,804 


1931 
- 2,580,512 
1,505,862 
1,036,140 


1930 
2,912,483 
1,930,724 
1,193,206 

408,405 
2,438,496 
1,171,305 

927,863 
2,014,698 
4,239,993 
1,333,905 
2,363,777 
2,648,987 

572,094 


Syracuse 
Tacoma .... 
Tampa... sss 
Tarrytown 350,027 
Toledo ..... 2,070,746 
Topeka - 1,054,053 
Trenton . 844,290 
Tulsa ..+ 1,672,498 
Washington. 4,222,344 
White Plains 1,090,305 
Wichita .... 1,912,493 
Wilkes-Barre. 2,587,359 
Winston Salem 479,723 
Worcester ... 2,178,529 
Yonkers . 932,291 
Youngstown, 1,748,268 
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1,968,502 — 


Change 


220, 234 


Totals 
AKRON 
Times-Press (E) 746,848 1,060,502 
Times-Press (S) 134,741 237,553 
Beacon-Journal 
1,265,881 1,577,182 
ALBANY 
Knickerbocker 
Press (M) 
Knickerbocker 
Press (S) 
News (E) 
Times Union 


575,296 592,542 


155,392 
836,243 


191,999 
857,123 


683,209 


2 217,758 
ALBUQUERQUE 

- 215,198 370,155 

268,489 345,635 

Journal (S) . 51,442 74,063 

State Tribune(E) 252,133 319,834 

ATLANTA 

Constitution (M) 594,778 749,437 

Constitution (S) 279,382 264,941 

Georgian (E) 325,749 420,427 

American (S) 178,929 201,984 

Journal (E) 995,650 1,084,052 

Journal (S) 21,570 283,352 

ere \LTIMORE 

298,723 

839,399 

324,338 

1,614,871 

731,043 

510,294 
BIRMINGHAM 


520,430 659,212 


Journal (E) 
Journal (M) 


American (S) 


(M) 
News Age- 
Herald (S) 
News (E) 
Post (E) 


Record (M) 


221,586 
792,233 1,108,033 
402,849 495,231 
BOSTON 
os 226,263 134,049 
Advertiser (S) 234,627 
American (E) 468,017 
*Glob 47,74 990,296 


pistes 465,701 
Herald (M) ..1, 1,279,572 
Herald (S).... 


289,004 


Transcript (E). . 
*Traveler 1,355,902 


BRIDGEPORT 


1,649,090 

114,239 

521,881 

84,198 
BUFFALO 


Telegram-Post 
(ME) 

Post (S) 

Times-Star 

Herald (S) 


Courier-Express 
(M) 532,179 628,771 
278,551 

.. 1,394,266 


305,077 
1,674,207 
595,057 689,651 

90,839 142,221 

CAMDEN 


693,609 861,448 
CHARLOTTE 
News (ES) .. 648,324 789,054 
Observer (MS) 680,138 805,640 

CHATTANOOGA 
News (E) . 599,946 805,906 
Times (MS) 541,102 676,561 
Tribune (M) . 


CHICAGO 
.1,357,152 1,696,423 
Tribune (S) 
Herald-Examiner 


Times (E) 
Times (S) 


Courier-Post 
(ME) 


702,538 937,691 
581,353 


444,057 
1,899,637 
421,505 
1,274,058 
498,068 

t INCINN ATI 
496,733 572,016 
Enquirer (S) 590,537 604,728 
Post (E) 857,015 885,243 
Times Star (E) .1,259,816 


American (E) 
Times (E) 


Enquirer (M) 


11 | 
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1,334,141 — 


. .199,119,119 230,283,074 —31,163,955 


313,654 
102,812 


311,301 


17,246 


36,607 
20,880 


Tore 
27,472 


94,397 
77,146 
22,621 
67,701 


154,659 
14,441 
94,678 
23,055 
88,402 
61,782 


138,782 


67,418 
315,800 


250,059 
29,936 
6,853 
37,299 


96,592 


26,526 
279,941 
94,594 
51,382 


167,839 


140,730 
125,502 


205,960 
135,459 


339,271 
235,153 


65,996 


38,921 
331,713 
160,280 

78,203 

85,416 


75,283 

14,191 

28,228 
74,325 


CLEVELAND 
919,682 999,746 


346,478 417,607 
834,069 880,359 
ow SG 726 181,402 
1,266,452 1,467,952 
COLUMBUS 
Dispatch (E) .1,153,146 1,293,477 
Dispatch (S) .. 263,800 314,571 
Citizen (E) 839,933 983,169 
Ohio State Journal 
327,852 368,973 
Ohio State Journal 
(S) 80,363 97,175 


DALLAS 
571,920 748,435 
229,697 287,379 


1,107,309 


Plain-Dealer 


News (M) .... 

News (S) 

Times-Herald 
1,057,709 


242,377 
516,240 537,623 
326,302 489,672 
DAYTON 
239,245 321,479 
166,031 265,834 
.. 920,444 1,034,506 
..1,068,108 1,218,415 
181,554 288,498 
DENVER 


(S) 
Journal (E) .. 
Dispatch (E) .. 


Journal (M) 
Journal (S) 
Herald (E) 
News (E) 
News (S) 


504,078 


133,592 
1,064,262 
253, 778 313,612 
DES MOINES 

Register (M) 427,399 490,595 
Tribune (E) 891,143 982,755 
Register (S) .. 249,221 292,518 

DETROIT 
Free Press (M) 680,211 868,222 
Free Press (S). 215,083 320,277 
News (E) 1,744,110 2,093,355 
News (S) 471,531 531,878 
Times (E) 796,837 925,158 
Times (S) 230,259 265,186 
Daily (E) 161,331 285,142 


EASTON 
766,794 821,211 
ELIZABETH 
888,342 


Express (E) 
Journal (E) 


Times (MS) 
Times (E) 


Herald-Post (E). 653,060 1,058,015 


ERIE 
Dispatch-Herald 
753,047 


105,006 
AF 770,938 
EVANSVILLE 
499,684 634,237 
126,288 254,079 
280,956 356,047 
554,002 645,389 
wees 116,629 


LL RIVER 
(Ey 536, 932 657,833 
FORT WORTH 
603,608 698,734 


183,791 246,284 
Press .. 484,543 592,709 
FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD, lt. 
Review (E) 406,429 431,719 
Star (E) 296,707 


Post-Star (E) 


Patriot (M)_.. 
Telegraph (E). 


Courant (M) 
Courant (S) 
Times (E) 


Chronicle (E) 
Chronicle (S) 
— 


AS) 
Times (E) 


Courier (M) 
Courier (S) 
Journal (E) 
Press (E) 
Press (S) 


Herald-News 


*Star-Telegram.. 
Star-Telegram 
(S) 


HARRISBURG 
651,576 730,391 
365,877 435,166 
HARTFORD 
558,692 688,698 

», Baa obe 409,239 

. 1,554,683 1,726,302 

HOUSTON 
965,061 1,056,605 
305,864 305,203 


828,755 


250,444 281,993 

. 565,149 649,550 
INDIANAPOLIS 

..1,228,608 1,463,769 

532,126 

370,507 

re ‘ 524,994 
JACKSONVILLE 

Times Union 
M 649,896 


205,014 


874,581 


Press (E) 
News (E) 


Times (E) 


176,858 


(S) 
Journal (E) 453,861 


291,107 — 


$23,945 — 
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201, 2500 


140,331 
50,771 
143,236 


41,121 
16,812 


176,515 
57,682 


106,944 


66,119 


37,359 
66,905 
59,834 


63,196 
91,612 
43,297 


188,011 
105,194 
349,245 

60,347 
128,321 

34,927 
123,811 


54,417 


215,866 


58,368 
13,320 
404,955 


131,566 


32,790 
77,944 


134,553 
127,791 
75,091 
91,387 
34,583 


120,901 

95,126 
62,493 

108, 166 

N. 

25, 290 

40,031 
5,981 


78,815 
69,289 


130,006 
65,727 
171,619 
91,544 
661 
45,826 


31,549 
84,401 


235,161 
57,693 
31,589 

574 

144,231 


28,156 
70,082 
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Line A: Moving average, adjusted for seasonal variations 
Line B: Arithmetical average, June, 1929, through April, 1931 


Index Line Maintains Itself 
Well Above Low Point 


Our moving average of total news- 
paper lineage in six leading cities con- 
tinues bravely to hold its head well 
up above the December low point 
although it sagged a very slight frac- 
tion of an inch in April. Newspaper 
advertising, as we have pointed out 
before, is a sensitive index to general 
business conditions, and since the first 


of the year the figures have given a 
lie to calamity howlers although it 
must be granted that the upturn has 
not been violent nor is it impossible 
that the curve will head downhill 
again. However, the figures show a 
net gain since January 1 whereas in 
1930 there was a Joss of approximately 
5 per cent during the same period. 


JANESVILLE 


Gazette (E) 481,771 520,996 — 39,225 
KANSAS CITY 
Jour.-Post (E) 413,613 497,375 — 83,762 
Jour-Post (S) 107,433 156,973 — 49,540 
Mae OEY 6 ox ware 1,040,823 1,210,393 — 169,570 
seat (BS). cs. 856,734 970,860 — 114,126 
Star (S) ...... 481,127 543,368 — 62,241 
KNOXVILLE 
Journal (M) 366,605 477,388 — 110,783 
Journal (S) .. 95,894 210,147 — 114,253 
News-Sentinel(E) 566,598 588,278 — 21,680 
News-Sentinel(S) 122,426 117,823 + 4,603 
LONG BEACH 
Press-Telegram 
:) ea 898,324 1,042,006 — 143,682 
Sun (M) ..... 574,070 670,257 — 96,187 
; LOS ANGELES 
Examiner (M) 823,183 898,106 — 74,923 
Examiner (S$). 563,938 590,145 — 26,207 
Ill. News (M). 307,246 325,388 — 18,142 
Times (M) 1,032,382 1,183,320 — 150,938 
Times (S) .... 508,768 550,393 — 41,625 
Express (E) 514,676 663,961 — 149,285 
Herald (E) 1,216,977 1,317,687 — 100,710 
Record (E) 308,935 349,674 — 40,739 
ov MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Union (M) 450,769 567,500 — 116,731 
MEMPHIS 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Columbus nen 
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and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 Ele | 
The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original mg 
with SALES MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- seo 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. baa 
All Spendable Pe Twin | 
sat fiesta v3 Cent —- Per Cent oe. Income Cae 3 
4% iles from opulation ain ; opulation Gain 29 Spendable 
Cities Columbus 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 or Loss (000 Omitted) Income 
Telegri 
Columbus EE aaa neni siisc ave so 237,031 290,564 22.6 Franklin 283,951 361,055 272 $269,320 $745 Teleer: 
rs ee Og one aa 2 erie ae 14.5 as 56,426 59,962 6.3 30,922 519 Gazette 
vi gton Court House. 39. 7,9 ,42 5.8 ayette 21,518 20,755 —3.5 11,297 544 Post ( 
EOUNCEBIEE so iwsiecse bere os 31.7 14,706 18,716 27.3 Fairfield 40,484 44,010 8.7 19,837 451 
ne COS a eee eee 25.0 4,08 4,141 1.5 Madison 19,662 20,253 3.0 9,746 482 Vindic: 
- BNE WERIOR sw sd sisis'o eis 5's 44,4 9,237 9,370 4 Knox 29,580 29,338 —0.8 15,166 517 Vindic 
wr DIGEVEVINE ois cocce ree s 28.0 3,635 3,639 a Union 20,918 19,192 —8.3 9,311 485 Telegrz 
RACMEVELUE: Siew sinnicsacarsie 31.0 7,049 7,369 4.5 Pickaway 25,788 27,238 5.6 11,163 410 (*) 
POOP OEE. Subs vine concen 23.0 8,756 8,675 —.9 Delaware 26,013 26,016 a 12,787 491 evenin{ 
PEP ESOVILE | vp bin abs vie'0's ve 8.4 2,480 2,879 16.1 Franklin (See above) 
ret: —- ee ae = > ag i = 
IEG cowcnsneaicieueee : rt 139 51.1 ° es 
**® Upper Arlington ......... 620 3,059 393.4 $3 e The 
+4 Perry 36,098 31,445 —12.9 12,839 408 
ssiutine Marion 42,004 45,420 8.1 24,090 530 
+ee Morrow 15,570 14,489 —6.9 5,845 403 
IN 665005 sch cs geese ede 618,012 699,173. «13.1. $432,323 $618 ing, 
** Eight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within trading radius (A. B. C.) off. 
ee Other cities and/or counties over 2,500 ‘within A. B. C. trading radius. of su 
“‘Miles from Columbus’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways, and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 
resen 
but ¢ 
NIAGARA FALLS RICHMOND SPOKANE self- 
Gazette (E) 718,548 830,949 —- 112,491 News Leader Spksn. Rev. (M) 383,960 501,852 — 117,892 trol | 
NORFOLK BD) cisions 1,009,841 1,060,959 — 51,118 Spksn. Rev. (S) 200,451 237,202 — 36.751 
Ledger Dispatch Times Dispatc Chronicle (E) 786,575 961,018 — 174,443 ment 
E) at et 872,872 1,013,684 sas 140,812 ) se bie 66% 551,461 624,195 —_ 72,734 Press (E) 292.005 405,980 — 113,975 E 
Virginian Pilo Times Dispatch SPRINGFIELD, MASS. , 
BD? os saoae 764,036 830,522 — 66,486 = 9) cereeeee 242,029 276,613 — 34,584 Rep.-News 630,378 755,314 — 124,936 succe 
OAKLAND ROCHESTER Union Peet ee yeuk 284 800,170 a 88,886 
Rast Enquirer(E) 749,648 807,089 — 57,441 Democrat & Chron. Union-Rep. 157,556 177,940 — 20,384 no i 
Tribune (E) ..1,093,615 1,182,454 — 988,839 | (M) ....... 900,617 = 928,588 — 27,971 SYRACUSE the 
Tribune (S) 222,534 279,825 — 57,291 — & Chron. Herald (E) 807,993 923,426 — 115,433 I 
ements anne aye 280,570 285,908 — 5,338 Herald (S) :.. 145,293 179,707 — 34.414 tm 
Oklahoman (M) 562,512 695,486 — 132,974 journal (E). .. 737,786 763,394 — 25,608 = Journal (E) .. 804,757 806,502 — 1,745 comy 
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Okla. News (B) 445°621 534.742 — 89121 9 “2 verses 1,151, 1,235,192 — 83,526 Post Std. (S).. 103,535 148,669 — 45,134 ti 
i? , Staite ROCKFORD sii TAC " me 
. egister-Rep.- edger 307,225 397,462 — 90,237 man 
Mg © hath 53°: a e 26,015 STA see v eee 640,909 815,629 — 174,717 Ledger (S) .. 153,887 217,932 — 64,045 
“4 “ge L> See +g ae > Star (S)\ .ccos< 137,049 196,622 — 59,573 News-Tribune(E) 623,756 778,745 — 154,989 to s 
Well Henil 792 = 918, , ST. LOUIS Times (E) ... 420,994 Poses 5585 — 115,591 bank 
Glob T 
eee = a — 90,789 aor anne 681,773 783,878 — 102,105 Tribune pss) -. 380,132 678,300 — 98,168 prin 
H BOY . : ‘ Times 56,008 514,906 — 58,89 : 
News (E) 441,680 574,415 — 132,735 — seine 45.782 320,111 — 74,329 id TOLEDO tion 
PHILADELPHIA Post Dispatch ; ; Times (M) 183,375 262,104 — 78,729 betw 
Bulletin (E) 1,632, 110 1,820,020 — 187,910 “een 1,369,822 1,494,093 — 124,271 Times (S) 215,782 309,555 — 93,773 . 
Inquirer (M) .. 810,222 889,991 — 79,769 Post Dispatch i Blade (E) 1,074,009 1,201,540 — 127,531 tives 
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Record (S) sas 167,379 ae 47428 elegram (E) 455,658 457,876 — 2,218 Tribune (E) .. 727,323 811,527 — 84,204 | to d 
omnes SAN ANTONIO Tribune (S) ... 106,179 195,807 — 89,628 nage 
Republic (MM PHOE) — on Express (M) .. 461,012 582,151 — 121,139 World (M) ... 648,009 781,552 — 133,543 
ware ® ).. 717,982 "7 co = Express (S) 270,367 338,066 — 67,699 World (S) .... 190,987 225,812 — 34,825 | resp 
Pinan die . bg - beat aa + “ispag News (E) 750,098 872,390 — 122,292 WASHINGTON 1% 
azette (E) - 9 Poa ae 9 , Light (E) = 73,789 — 12,525 Beeld (M) 232,538 279.019 — be ; Let 
IT RGH t 15,090 10,58 5501 era 251,608  234,1 f | 
Post Gazette (M) 717,491 846,807 — 129,316 ee SAN DIEGO nr News (a) 280,975 241,387 39,588 | an 
Press (E) . .1,640,686 1,837,763 — 197,077 Union (M) 574,594 677,406 — 102,812 Times (E) 682,803 696,306 — 13,503 |  Insis 
seg a : 383,129 443,823 — 60,694 aon >: 393.021 _ eee _ * oe 419.938 + pape hen 
un Telegrap i 3 ee ; 35737 — 119,90 ae) ee 174,977 5 a , 
Mi... WEEE gs 1,157,501 1,346,258 — 188,757 Tribune (E) gg OS a — 117,993 ~ @) waerke eo +i + ah | the : 
un Telegrap : N AN Tt ae bo) eee i =n ’ | . 
Seen 424,781 452,277 — 27,496 Chronicle (M). 635,428 793,588 — 138,160 " w ESTCHESTER CO. GROUP, N. Y. b aS a 
> LAND ronicle (S) 211,322 293,087 — 81,765 amaronec , 
Oregonian (M). peragtty vo 439 — 125,330 Examiner (M) . 875,573 916,292 — 40,719 Times (E) 214,115 218,582 — 4,467 offic 
Ounoninn (S). 253634 298301 — 41647 Examiner (S) 484,707 546,507 — 61,800 Mt. Vernon 4 a pI 
Journal (E) ... 728,837 852.405 — 123.568 Call- Ballecn(E) 858,157 918,338 — 60,181 Argus (E) 745,177 723,813 + 21,36 
ournal (S) 132.913 133,648 ‘oe "235 News (E) .... 721,435 849,672 — 128,237 New Rochelle 67 wed 
ee (E) . 369.583 433,845 — 64,262 Sine Meee SEATTLE auc” 621,513 590,946 + 30. men 
7 4 1 int at. 
Telegram (E) Fac ig 44,557 LL arveetes 545,088 682,584 — 137,496 Sent. (E) 227,550 246,778 — 19,228 l 
Bulletin (E) ..1,301,680 1,561,392 — 259,712 %(S) nsec s. 252,245 296,021 — 43,776 ee 471,412 455,027 + 16,385 Opp 
Journal (M) 487,640 568,331 — 80,691 Star (E) ..... 513.576 606,463 — 92,887 Tarrytown News 
Journal (S) ... 2427188 310.929 — 68,741 lls’ ae ‘ ’ Y 405 — 58,378 Pop 
News Tribune mio ts ee rll dl 
= imes . ; — ; onkers Hera as 
C3 reais 418,655 530,927 — 112,272 SOUTH BEND (E vecsese 477,840 608,676 — 130,836 f 
READING News-Times (E) 652,113 813,418 — 161,305 Yonkers States- a1 fon 
Eagle (E) 747,779 807,026 — 59,247 News-Times (S) 112,474 157,604 — 45,130 man (E) ... 454,451 416,030 + 38,44 telig 
Eagle (S) 67,963 119,180 — 51,217 Tribune (E) 784,442 872,205 — 87,763 White Plains. 018 
Times (M) 727,918 771,896 — 43,978 Tribune (S) 113,913 141,914 — 28,001 Press (E) 315,993 419,011 — 103, 
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White Plains 
Reporter (E) 774,312 914,894 — 140,582 
i 

E iy ,272 — 70, 
ne (S 195,324 270,180 — 74,856 
Eagle (E) ---- 487,014 624,986 — 137,972 
Eagle (M) ..-- 425,299 488,409 — 63,110 
Eagle (S) . 156,998 261,930 — 104,932 
WILKES-BARRE 
Record (M)_.. 932,071 1,046,082 — 114,011 
Times-Ldr. (E) 1,013,355 903,228 + 110,127 
News (E) ... 428,669 471,434 — 42,765 
Independent (S). 152,270 180,453 — 28,183 
Telegram (S).. 60,994 47,790 + 13,204 
WINSTON-SALEM 
rin City Sent. 
™) pein 401,269 508,245 — 106,976 
Journal Sent. (S) 78,454 63,849 + 14,605 
WORCESTER 
Telegram (S) .. 194,261 233,262 — 39,001 
Telegram (M).. 702,810 774,589 — 71,779 
Gazette (E) 771,824 858,961 — 87,137 
Post (E) ..--- 509,634 584,116 — 74,482 
YOUNGSTOWN 

Vindicator (E). 842,981 918,828 — 75,847 
Vindicator (S). 144,543 162,399 — 17,856 
Telegram (E).. 760,744 887,275 — 126,531 


(*) Paper sold in combination morning and 
evening. Lineage of one edition is shown 


The Path to Prospericy 
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ing, business and society will be better 
off. Not that the financial side is not 
of sufficient importance to warrant rep- 
resentation on the boards of directors, 
but only that bankers should never, by 
self-election or otherwise, be in con- 
trol of or dominate executive manage- 
ment. 

Every owner who has ever run a 
successful business knows that there is 
no possible way to discount for long 
the human equation in management. 
It matters not how big or small the 
company. The competency of human 
beings who are devoting their full 
time and attention to the executive 
management must ever be the answer 
to success or failure. As soon as 
bankers pay greater homage to this last 
principle, the sooner will a real rela- 
tion of confidence and respect grow up 
between bankers and company execu- 
tives for the benefit of both—and for 
labor and stockholders as well. 

It seems entirely in order to suggest 
that bankers make a point of serving 
on only a few directorates and then 
only when they are ready and willing 
to devote some real time to each busi- 
ness in which they accept the partial 
responsibility of active management. 
Let us aim at widespread practice of 
an old German banking policy that 
insists On bankers, who serve on the 
board, devoting three months out of 
the year to a specific company’s affairs 
as an active and properly compensated 
oficial of the company. Surely such 
a procedure will result in a friendly 
wedding between bankers and business 
men which is sadly lacking just now. 

In closing, I cannot pass up the 
°pportunity to pay tribute to the 
, pes encyclical on labor as a great 
Cassic of human understanding. Apart 
fom one’s individual type or kind of 
téligion (and I do not happen to be 
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